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N THE SUMMER of 1938, as Hiiler 
prepared lo order the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, some of his generals 
plotted to declare him insane. 
General Ludwig Beck, chief of the 
— General Staff, and Colonel Hans 
Oster of the Abwehr, orchestrated a 
conspiracy involving the head of the 3rd 
army corps, based in Berlin, the Potsdam 
garrison and Hoepner's panzer division. In 
the view of these officers the Fiihrer was 
mad. He was about to call the Anglo-French 
bluff and annex the Czech Sudelenland. War 
seemed inevitable and, in their view, 
Germany would lose. 

But the British and French backed down. 
The plotters' approach to London was 
rebuffed. Their plan to have Professor 
Bonhoeffer, head of the Berlin psychiatric 
clinic, commit Hitler to a mental institution 
was cancelled. Most of these conspirators 
later perished in the aftermath of the 1 944 
bomb plot, and their theory that Hitler was a 
dangerous psychotic was reinforced by the 
manner of their deaths. Hitler ordered thein to 
be hanged from meat hooks with piano wire, 
their agonies filmed for him to watch at his 
headquarters. By then, Hiiler was not just a 
voyeuristic sadist; even hitherto loyal Nazis 
despaired of his retreat from reality. As the 
Nazi empire contracted under Allied assaults 
in France and in the east. Hitler refused to 
face (acts. He spent his final days moving 
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What were the 
psychological 
pressures which drove 
Adolf Hitler? Was it 
a hunger for power, 
or a sense of destiny? 
Was he insane, * 
or genuinely evil? 
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Above: According to some psychologists, 
Hitler's characteristic stance - standing flat- 
footed with his feet close together, his hands 
or his hat held protectively in front of his body 
- indicate an instinctive defence against other 
people. Hitler wanted nobody to get too close, 
either physically or spiritually. Others claim 
that it indicates a man with a lot to hide. 



Below: Adolf Hitler dances with glee at the 
humbling of France in July 1940. Victory was 
seen by Hitler as proof that he was a man 
chosen by destiny to avenge the German 
defeat in World War I, Now, with the Jews and 
socialists defeated at home and France on her 
knees, he cast his eyes eastwards, to the 
limitless expanse of Russia. 




pins on the map. when everyone else in the 
room knew the units they represented had 
been wiped out weeks ago. 

IRRATIONAL BUT NOT INSANE 

Survivors from the Fiihrer bunker in 1945 
paint a vile picture of the dictator's final days. 
Dribbling over his food-spattered uniform, 
limbs shaking, his sweaty armpits, bad breath 
and flatulence overpowered the ventilation 
system. After issuing patently absurd orders, 
berating his commanders for not achieving 
impossible tasks, he would spend hours 
pouring over an architect's model of Linz, 
showing how his favourite city would be 
reconstructed after the war. 

Hitler's irrational behaviour in 1944-45, 
his obsession with a non-existent 'Jewish- 
Bolshevik world conspiracy' and his solution 
to it - the Holocaust - suggest that General 
Beck and the plotters were right. Surely only 
a madman would have six million people 
murdered because of their racial origin? 

However, the 1938 conspiracy against 
Hitler was not hatched to save the Jews, but 
to save Germany. Beck and Oster believed 
Hitler's actions would trigger an Anglo- 
French attack that would defeat a German 
army still in the early stages of 
modernisation. They viewed Hitler as 'mad' 
in the sense that he did not share their 
appreciation of the military situation. Theii 
actions were governed by cold military 
calculation, not moral judgement. 

MURDER BY THE MILLION 

Hitler perpetrated the world's most 
notorious act of genocide: but does this 
make him 'mad'? Hitler's secretary Chiista 
Schraeder once asked the Fiihrer's surgeon 
Dr Karl Brandt whether Hitler was a 'good 
person or bad person'. Brandt said, 'he is a 
devil". As the 1990s have demonstrated, 
racially-motivated mass murder can be 
orchestrated by criminal regimes for purely 
cynical political motives. Hitler was an evil 
genius, but his physical ruin by 1945 was 
not allied to mental incompetence. Hours 
before his suicide, he dictated his political 
testament. It is a hateful diatribe, but also 
evidence of mental competence to the last. 
Hitler's tendency to linger over his 
architect's model rather than watch red 
arrows on the situation map creep closer to 
his bolt-hole is not evidence of insanity. He 
knew he was doomed. 

Hitler's primary motivation was hatred. He 
loathed the 'system', the world of aristocratic 
privilege, but he hated the working class and 
peasantry too. His father had clawed his way 
into respectability, and Hitler shared the 
double-edged class prejudice of the lower 
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Wartime Analysis 

STHE US GOVERNMENT commissioned a psychological study of 
I Hitler during the war, but it is tainted by over-reliance upon the 
testimony of embittered ex-Nazis. Otto Strasser's depiction of Hitler 
as a sexual pervert has been recycled many times since, although its 
salacious details are highly suspect. Gregor Strasser never recorded 
anything of the kind; indeed, his diaries emphasise the difficulty in 
applying 'spin' to a political figure with evidently no interest in 
women - or anything other than politics. 

Psychological study of Hitler's youth is little more than guesswork. 
There is no reliable information concerning his childhood eating 
habits or toilet training, whether he was breast or bottle fed and if 
infantile feeding problems anticipated later oral frustrations. If he had 
any sleeping disorders - he was practically nocturnal in later life - we 
do not know about them. In the absence of primary evidence, analysis 
of his writings, especially Main Kampf has been used to account for 
his sudden decline at about the time of puberty. 

What can be a time of crisis for many young men might have been 
more traumatic for Hitler. There is a suggestion he witnessed sexual 
activity between his parents. His father was a career customs officer, 
and just the sort of anal authoritarian the job attracts. He was 
probably an alcoholic, at least after his retirement, apt to enforce 
discipline with the end of his belt. Lasting psychological trauma could 
stem from any of these factors, although all were common features of 
the time. On the other hand, psychologists cannot find the instances 
of cruelty to animals and gross anti-social behaviour that usually 
appear during the teenage years of true sociopaths. 





Above: Hitler consciously chose to be portrayed in a serious light. With 
occasional exceptions, photographs designed for public consumption 
rarely show him smiling, since that would have made him seem more 
human, and he wanted to project a super-human image. 

Left: Another characteristic Hitler gesture was holding a fist in the open 
palm of the other hand. This may unconsciously have represented 
hidden force or violence ready to be unleashed in a moment. 

Below: One exception to Hitlers general ban on seeming to be human 
was his liking for children. Possibly it was because they posed no threat 
so he could afford to unbend a little for the cameras. 
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middle class. By 1914 he was a dropout, a 
loner, a no-one full of big ideas, mumbling to 
himself in cheap cafes. Drunk tanks the world 
over are full of such human flotsam. 

When Hitler went to war in 1914 he 
proved a model soldier, brave and meticulous 
in the execution of his orders. He was not 
alone in finding himself uncomfortable with 
the ribaldry of the ranks: many volunteers in 
the British forces were upset by the foul- 
mouthed, skirt-chasing hard cases they 
encountered in the army. There is nothing in 
Hitler's military record to indicate excessive 
cruelty: as a frontline soldier Hitler fought a 
'clean war' and was not involved in atrocities. 

Hitler's medical and psychological history 
overlap. At this distance, the exact nature of 
his many ailments will never be known. The 
dubious activities of his personal physician 
Dr Morell may have contributed to his 
physical and mental decline. On the other 
hand, although many of Morel's treatments 
are now regarded as at best irrelevant, they 
may have been beneficial. Hitler believed in 
them, and since his most common problems 
were probably psychosomatic, especially the 
gastro-intestinal afflictions that struck at 
times of great stress, that was probably what 
mattered the most. 

One aspect of Meiri Kampf that attracts 
attention is a prolonged diatribe about 
syphilis, presented as a contagion spread by 
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Jews that menaces the world. Many of Hitler's 
speeches make an explicit connection between 
Jews and syphilis. Unpleasantly graphic 
metaphors highlight Hitler's obsession with 
the subject, leading to allegations that he was 
a sufferer. He confused inherited syphilis, the 
passing of the disease from an infected parent 
to a baby in the womb, with a hereditary 
disease: this seems to have played a part in his 
decision to order the euthanasia programme in 
the late 1930s. 

FEAR OF SEX 

Hitler's fear of sexual intimacy, a 'monkish 
puritanism' according to Gregor Strasser, 
seems rooted in terror of syphilis, not in an 
abstract sense but based on his own deformity. 
Hitler's doctor specialised in urology but was 
never permitted to examine Hitler's genitals. 
Hitler's excessive hand washing and his usual 
stance, hands held over his crotch are 
suggestive of a phobia: several psychologists 
have speculated that Hitler had hypospadia 
(the opening of the urethra is on the 
underneath of the penis ). A degree of 
incontinence is associated with the condition. 
Fritz Relic h. Professor Emeritus of Psychiatry 
at UCLA goes further, arguing that Hitler may 
well have had some form of lesion on his penis 
too. a deformity obvious enough to draw the 
mockery of school males. The psychological 
impact of such a condition might account for 



Above: Hitler stood alone at the very pinnacle 
of the Fiihrer State, attended by his faithful 
oath-sworn followers, the SS. 

Above left: Germans by the million rapturously 
greeted their leader at carefully staged public 
occasions. The scale and grandeur of such 
events fostered an almost god-tike worship of 
the Fiihrer, an adulation which must have 
further warped his already huge ego. 

his lack of sexual activity, his fear of 
premature death or madness and, above all, his 
ferocious desire for vengeance that was 
ultimately channelled at the Jewish race. 

Had Adolf Hitler survived the defeat of 
Nazi Germany and stood trial for his crimes, 
there is no doubt that he was competent to 
plead - unlike his deputy, Rudolf Hess, who 
probably was mentally ill. However grotesque 
his political vision, however hideous the 
methods he employed. Hitler believed 
himself to be the saviour of Germany. At the 
end of the 20th century, it is fashionable to 
explain acts of gross villainy as mental 
aberrations. People shrink from calling evil 
by its name, and hide behind psycho-babble 
instead. Adolf Hitler was a complex 
personality, but a shrewd calculator, a 
manipulator of both masses and individuals: 
and a deeply evil man, who took it upon 
himself to determine which races could 
inhabit this earth. It was the world's 
misfortune that such a monster could 
persuade a nation he was its future. 
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HISTORIANS TEND to leave the 
study of Hitler's physical 
-earth to medical experts. His 
psychology is a different matter, 
-owever. Few writers have 
•*sisted the temptation to pass 
judgement, some employing 
psychological terminology to 
give authority to otherwise 
unqualified statements. 

On the eve of the First World 
War, Adolf Hitler was a draft- 
dodger, earning a meagre living 
by hawking his paintings. 
Notwithstanding the extreme 
modesty of his accomplishments, 
he displayed the most towering 
conceit. He had fantastic 
ambitions but dismal social skills. 
A self-taught know-it-all. Hitler 
saw himself as a polymath of 
genius. But his school records 
mark the progressive decline of a 
bright youngster, turned 
belligerent teenager. 



Despite Hitler's later 
statements, there is nothing in his 

early life to suggest he was any 
more anti-semitic than the 
average turn-of-the-century 
Austrian (or Frenchman, German 
or Briton), ft is in the immediate, 
bitter aftermath of Germany's 
defeat and the Versailles Treaty 
that Hitler's radical 'worldview' 
evolved. As he discovered his 
talent for oratory, lecturing the 
dispirited soldiery on the evils of 
Bolshevism, his prejudices fused. 
Germany was imperilled by a 
World Jewish -Bolshevik 
conspiracy, ft was his historic 
mission to thwart ft. At first he 
saw himseff as 'the drummer', 
preparing the volk for the 
emergence of a military 
strongman, in all likelihood 
General Ludendorff. Soon he 
became convinced that he himself 
was the leader, the Fuhrer. 







Although Hitler had already proved himself to be an orator of 
outstanding ability, in the 1920s he spared no effort in making himself 
even better. These photos are from a sequence he had taken in the mid- 
1920s. Miming to one of his own speeches, he practices the histrionic 
gestures which he used to whip a crowd into a frenzy. Examining the 
photos afterwards, he could then make a critique of his own 
performance. Originally intended solely as reference, he was persuaded 
by photographer Heinrich Hoffmann to issue the set as postcards which 
mere then sold in huge quantities. 
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A street scene in Terezin, 
as portrayed by the Nazi 
propaganda ministry. 
2»e Germans called 
Terezin the 'city the 
Fiihrer gave to the 
Jews', and claimed that 
, . those deported there 
fjKould live as close to a 
"normal life as was 
possible in eastern 
, Europe, 



Heinrich Himmler told the world 
that he had created a model 
ghetto at the old fortified town of 
Terezin in Bohemia. There Jews 
would run their own lives, he 
said. But the truth was that 
Terezin - Theresienstadt to the 
Germans - was one of the most 
horrible of all the places in which 
the Nazis imprisoned Jews. 



SITUATED AMONG 
meadows and low 
hills, Terezin in 
Bohemia is about 50 
kilometres north of 
Prague. In 1780 it was 
chosen by Emperor Joseph II ot 
Austria as a fortress to protect 
Prague from attacks by the 
Swedes. It was named after the 
Emperor's mother. Empress 
Maria Theresa. It consisted of the 
Big Fortress, which held the 
barracks, and the Kkine Fe stung 
or Little Fortress. But in the 19th 
century Sweden adopted a policy 
of neutrality and ceased to be a 
threat to the continental powers, 
and in 1882 Terezin was 
de-militarised. 



With the German annexation 
of Bohemia and Moravia in 
1938 and 1939, Nazi anti- 
Semitism spread to the Czech 
Jewish community. Jakob 
Ed cl stein, a prominent member 
of that community, had watched 
the persecution of Czech Jews 
begin, and hoped that by 
grouping the community 
together in a ghetto in Prague 
they would enjoy more security 
and safety, The Nazi government 
were also faced with the 
problem of explaining what was 
happening to wealthy and 
influential Jews who were being 
transported from their homes in 
countries like Denmark and 
Holland. 
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A»ve; The reality of life in 
Harms sristadt was rather 
*fcrent Instead of the 
nwrfurtab/e quarters depicted by 
r - * Nazis, most accommodation 
: in squalid tenements or 

- mvi4k/ barracks. These woman 
re seen preparing food outside 
••->e of the barrack blocks. 

Two transports with ] ,300 
Jewish men were sent to Terezin 

- renamed Theresienstadt by the 
Germans— on 24 November and 

- December 1941. They made up 
AK 1 and AK 2 - AK standing 

tfbaukommando or 
Construction Group. Their task 

h K transform the little town, 
slnch had been fairly crowded 
with a population of 7,000, into a 
place that could hold at least 
35.000. Women and children 
under 1 2 were in one quarter and 
men and boys over 12 in another. 

In winter Theresienstadt could 
be bitterly cold and in summer 
hot and dusty. By August 1942 - 
when the population reached as 
high as 60,000 - inmates had 
only two square metres for 
themselves, their personal effects 
and for any domestic activity. 
The barrack blocks were totally 
full, and many Jews were housed 
in the windowless storerooms 
and magazines in the fortress. 

The Nazis appointed Jakob 



Right and above right: Conditions 
in Terezin were not healthy. The 
men seen here are idling beside a 
well the water of which was unfit 
for human consumption. The 
women above are sick, getting the 
only treatment available in the 
ghetto: lying on straw mattresses 
on the bare floor. 

Edel stein as the Judendl teste 
(Elder of the Jews) and a 
Judenrat (Jewish Council) was 
established. Its task was to 
administer the ghetto, to enact 
German orders and to solve 
internal problems. Besides the 
lack of housing, these included 
limited water, crude sanitation 
and a shortage of electricity. 

EARLY INMATES 

The camp initially housed 
Czechs. Germans and Austrians. 
Many were World War I veterans, 
while others were retired 
government officials and Jews 
mamed to Aryans. Some of the 
inmates - those with connections 
abroad - were able to arrange the 
transfer of large sums of money 
in US dollars or Swiss Francs. A 
faction within the higher SS 
administration saw these inmates 
as potential hostages to be 
bargained for political, or more 
commonly, financial advantage. 
Despite livi ng in cramped and 



inhumane conditions the inmates 
of the Theresienstadt ghetto 
developed a cultural life rich in 
music and drama. .Among the 
composers incarcerated in the 
ghetto were Hans Krasa, Pavel 
Hass, Viktor Ulman and 
Zigmond Schul. all of whom 
died in 1 944, and Robert Dauber 
and Gideon Klein who died in 
1945. None lost their urge to 
compose - indeed, Viktor Ulman 
saw composing as an act of 
resistance. His opera in four 
tableaux, 'Der Kaiser von 
Atlantis', was suppressed by the 
SS commandant because it was 
too close to a satire of Nazi 
Germany. Nor did humour die in 
the ghetto. Deported in 1942. 
Bohemian actor and poet Karel 
Svenk is remembered as the 
Charlie Chaplin of Terezin. 

Even while they were living 
on desperately restricted rations 
the women of the ghetto devised 
a cookbook based on recipes 
from dishes they cooked and 



enjoyed before the war. 

Jews from Prague, who were 
sent in thousands to 
Theresienstadt, believed that they 
were safe in a "moder ghetto. 
Others were even duped into 
believing that it was a retirement 
spa where it was advisable to pay 
in advance for better 
accommodation. Some Western 
European Jews went as far as to 
bribe the Gestapo agents for the 
privilege of being sent to 
Theresienstadt. 

With the death of Heydrich 
and the brutal implementation of 
the final solution, Theresienstadt 
became a transit camp where the 
inmates were held and then went 
on to the extermination camps in 
the East. On 5 January 1942 
Daily Order No. 20 announced 
the first transport out of 
Theresienstadt. Transports left 
the ghetto frequently thereafter, 
and each one was made up of up 
to 5,000 inmates. The SS decided 
how many people were to be on 
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Above: Jacob Edelstein, head of the Jewish council in Theresienstadt, 
supervises the burial of corpses in a mass grave. By the end of 1942, 
however, so many people were dying that the Germans built a 
crematorium. 

Below: SS guards play with a child of the Ghetto. To the outside world, 
Terezin was portrayed as a self-governing city. In fact, it was controlled 
by the Totenkopf guards as much as any concentration camp. 
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fls/ow: Dutch Jews arrive in the Ghetto early in 1944. By this time 
Theresienstadt was little more than a transit camp for Jews on their 
way to extermination at Auschwitz. 




each transport, but they placed 
the burden of who was to go on 
the Jews themselves. The 
Judenmt became responsible for 
fulfilling the SS quotas. 

Members of AK ] and AK. 2 
were automatically exempted 
from the transports, along with 
five members of their closest 
family. Other ways to become 
protected were to work for the 
German war effort or to be part 
of the ghetto administration or to 
be on someone else's list. 

The Jews of Amsterdam, who 
were at first regarded by the Nazi 
authorities as having no affinity 
to eastern Jewry, lost their 
exemption in February t944. 
They, too, were sent to 
Theresienstadt and then 
transported in cattle trucks to 
Auschwitz. 

OUTSIDE INTEREST 

It was about this time that the 
Red Cross began to take an 
interest in Theresienstadt, and an 
elaborate deception plan was set 
in motion to fool its inspection 
teams into thinking that the 
Ghetto was a good place to live. 

They were convinced by 
Himmler's sanctimonious 
description of Theresienstadt. 
The Reichsfiihrer claimed that it 
was "Not a camp in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but a town 
inhabited and governed by Jews, 
in which every manner of work 
... is done. This type of camp was 
conceived by my friend Heydrich 
and I, and this is what we had 
intended all camps to be". 

The truth was far from 
Himmler's words, or the image 
carefully presented to the Red 
Cross. Overcrowding, poor diet, 
excess work and disease carried 
by rats, fleas, flies and lice took a 
toll of the young and very old. 
Norbert Troller remembered 
"Coming back from surveys (of 
the housing), our calves were 
bitten and full of fleas that we 
could only remove with 
kerosene". In May 1942 
rationing had been introduced - 
workers received the most food 
and the elderly the least. Lack of 
nourishment, lack of medicines 
and a general susceptibility to 



illness pushed the death rate up. 

Initially those who died in 
Theresienstadt were wrapped in a 
sheet and huried within the 
ghetto. However, as the death rate 
increased the graveyard became 
overcrowded and in September 
1942 the camp administration 
built a crematorium capable of 
disposing of 190 corpses a day. 
Once the ashes had been raked 
through for dental gold, they 
were placed in cardboard boxes 
and stored. In 1 945 with the 
Allies advancing from west and 
east, the camp staff dumped 
8.000 boxes into a pit and a 
further 17,000 into the River 
Ohre. Tradition has it that since 
the ashes were emptied into the 
river the water has always been 
cloudy. 

As a ghetto Theresienstadt 
supported nine sub camps and 
external kommandos. Four of 
them - Litomerice. Lovosice, 
Terezin and Usti - were slave 
labour factories. Over the 
gateway leading to Block A and 
B within the ghetto of 
Theresienstadt the SS staff 
painted Arbeit Macht Frei - the 
great lie promulgated in all the 
concentration camps that "Work 
sets you Free". 

LIQUIDATION 

Towards the end of the summer 
of 1944. the Nazis decided to 
liquidate the ghetto. On 
23 September, the SS ordered 
that 5,000 able-bodied men 
should be transported. They 
chose the fittest men first, to limit 
the possibility of resistance when 
the rest of the ghetto was cleared, 
Soon after their departure the SS 
demanded another 1,000 men. 
The commandant manipulated 
the surviving Jews by offering 
some of those who sent family 
members a chance to join them 
by volunteering for the next 
transport. 

The SS finall} stopped the 
pretence of free choice and simply 
selected inmates for 
transportation. In less than a month 
the ghetto had been reduced to 400 
able-bodied men and women, 
together with large numbers of 
children and the elderly. 
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THE BARRACK blocks of the old 
amson town remained 
unchanged for several 
after the military moved 
at the end of the 19th 

The only exception was 
Lrttie Fortress, which was 
into a high security gaol. It 
Mas used to imprison the 
numbers of the Serb nationalist 
E = :* Hand Gang. This was the 
group who in Sarajevo in August 
- assassinated Archduke 
: Ferdinand -the act that 
ed World War I. After the 
.%ar rt came under the control of 
the newly established state of 
I:echoslovakia. 

The concept of creating a 
model' ghetto calmed the fears 
of many Western European Jews 
and was an ideal cover for the 
Final Solution. In 1941 Terezin 
.-.as picked as the location, and 
in November it was renamed 
"beresienstadt by the Nazi 
government of Bohemia. 
Reichsprotectar Re in h a rd 
Heydrieh ordered that the 7.000 
people living in the buildings to 
he removed. The barrack blocks 
would become a ghetto, but the 
Prague Gestapo would retain the 
Little Fortress as a prison - they 
had been using it as such since 
1940. In addition to cells, the 
Little Fortress had a gallows and 
rifle range that were used for 
executions. 



SMALL FORTRESS 
IUSED AS GESTAPJ 

PRISON) 



Railway to cemetary, crematorium, 
Bahusovice and Prague 
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Trains carrying Jews destined 
for Theresienstadt arrived at 
Bohusovice. From there they had 
to march the two kilometres to 
the ghetto, carrying their 
luggage. On arrival they passed 
though a checkpoint known in 
camp slang as the Schleuse or 



'sluice gate'. There, they had 
their personal information 
written down and indexed. They 
were searched by German or 
Czech staff who were looking for 
jewellery, money, cigarettes and 
other desirable or proscribed 
items. They were then assigned 



to their housing' A few Jews, 
who had some inkling of what 
life was really tike in the Ghetto, 
managed to hide a few smalt but 
valuable items, which because of 
their scarcity became even more 
valuable as trade goods within 
the fortress walls. 





Inside the walls, Theresienstadt was like any 
other small town in central Europe, though it was 
vastly more crowded and insanitary. However, to 
the east lay the Kleine Festung or small fortress. 
This was used as a Gestapo prison, an internment 
camp, a penitentiary and as an execution site- It 
retained the layout of a military fortress of the 
1 8th century, with accommodation and cells built 
into the thick waifs. One of the few things added 
by the Nazis was the sign saying Arbeit Macfit 
Frei or 'Work will set you free'. This slogan, which 
might have been more accurate if it read 'Only 
death will set you free' was used all through the 
concentration camp system. 
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Below: A hand waves from a cattle truck as Terezin inhabitants are 
shipped to Auschwitz for extermination. The Germans started using 
Terezin as a transit camp early in 1942, initially sending Jews to ghettos 
further east but later shipping them direct to the extermination camps. 




>ove: Jews march through the snow after having been 
delivered to the Bohusovice railway station. Most of the early 
inhabitants had been deported from Prague, Brno and the other 
major towns of Bohemia and Moravia. However, they were soon 
joined by elderly Jews from Germany and Austria and later by 
Jews deported from central and western Europe. At the end of 
the war thousands of concentration camp victims being moved 
away from the advancing Allies were sent to the Ghetto. 



With the ominous approach of 
the Red Army, the SS guards in 
the concentration and 
extermination camps to the east 
began to move their inmates 
westwards. Most were so sick that 
these became "death marches'. In 
April 1945 several columns of 
these prisoners reached the all- 
but-deserted Theresienstadt on 
foot and in transports. Many were 
weak and suffering from typhus 
and the disease soon took hold in 
the ghetto. The prisoners 
confirmed to the remaining 
inhabitants of Theresienstadt that. 
far from being resettled, those 
selected for transport East were 
subject to a fate worse than they 
had feared. 

When the camp was li berated 
by the Red Army in January 
!945, they found 16,832 Jewish 
inmates alive as well as a few 
thousand non-Jews also 
incarcerated there. On 3 May 
1 945 the Ghetto Theresienstadt 
was placed under the protection 
of the International Red Cross. 

Of the 141,162 Jews who 
were sent to the 'model ghetto", 
88,162 were subsequently 
deported to death camps, while 
33,456 died at Terezin itself. 
Many of the survivors were so 
sick and weak that they died after 
the liberation. Only 1 ,623 were 
released to Switzerland or 
Sweden in 1945. 



Theresienstadt is so 
crowded, and it gets 
worse daily. The two 
great dangers are 
fleas and lice, and 
typhus. There is a lot 
of typhus doing the 
rounds, and lots of 
people - even young 
people - are dying 
from it. 

Eva Rubicek 
Diary entry, 1942 
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Left: SS-Oberstiirmfuhrer Karl 
Bergel was deputy commandant 
of Theresienstadt. Two of his 
superiors - Sigfried Seidel 
(commander 1941-431 and Karl 
Rahm 11944-45) - were captured 
after the war. Tried as war 
criminals by the Czechs, they were 
executed in 1947. However, Bergel 
disappeared in May 1345, and has 
not been seen since. 



Above: Terezin might have been a 
fine example of 18th century 
architecture, but it was seriously 
over-crowded. Thirty or forty 
thousand deportees were 
crammed into an area designed to 
provide comfortable housing for 
around one tenth that number. 
Many of the Jewish residents had 
to live amongst the mud and 
squalor in barns and sheds. 
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•N 1944 THERESIENSTADT was 
_ ^ed and filmed by Red Cross 
legations from Sweden, 
Omnmark and the International 
Red Cross in Geneva. The visits 
Mowed inquiries into the fate of 
Danish Jews who had been 
transported to the camp in 
October 1943. In December 1943 
the commandant, SS-Obersturm- 
bannfuhrer Karl Rahm, informed 
the Council of Elders about an 
ope r ation that was nicknamed 
The Embellishment.' 

An exact route was planned for 
the Red Cross delegates. All 
buildings along this route were 
repainted and furniture, window 
boxes and curtains added. 
Prominent Jewish inmates had 
their rooms enlarged. Outside 
the buildings benches, flowers 
and fresh turf were added to give 
an air of leisure. A playground, 
sports fields and even a 
monument were constructed. 

To further sustain the illusion a 
sign that read 'Boys' School' was 
erected over the entrance of a 
building On the door a smaller 
handwritten note read 'closed 
during holidays'. 

On 12 May 1944, just a month 
before the Red Cross inspection, 
Rahm decided that the camp 
looked too crowded so he 
ordered the deportation of 7,500 
inmates. Most of those sent to 
be gassed were the helpless: the 
old, the sick and orphans. Now 
Theresienstadt looked more like 
a 'model'. 

The Red Cross commission 
arrived on 23 June 1944. As the 
tour moved through the camp 
pre-rehearsed events took place. 
Bakers were seen baking bread, a 
load of fresh vegetables were 
delivered and workers were 
discovered singing as they 
laboured. A music pavilion had 
been built as well as a cafe to 
give the illusion of a cultured 
society where the older 
population could relax and enjoy 
live music. In reality each event 
was cued by messengers who 
ran ahead of the entourage. 

The success of The 
Embellishment' so delighted the 
SS that they filmed 
Theresienstadt to ensure that the 
lie received wider publicity. 

Right: The Germans even printed 
banknotes for the ghetto, in an 
attempt to persuade the world 
that Theresienstadt was an 
autonomous Jewish city. 
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Above: A still from the SS 
propaganda film, shot after the 
visit of the Red Cross in the 
summer of 1944, The SS described 
these 'happy, grateful faces' as 
they watched a cabaret set up 
especially for the him. 

Above left, A cafe set up on the 
terrace of the gymnasium in 
Theresienstadt The cleaned up 
ghetto managed to fool the Red 
Cross inspectors, but at the cost of 
several thousand inmates who 
were deported to Auschwitz to 
the place seem less 



A tuberculosis' patient lies in 
d in a pseudo-sanatorium, 
gned to show that 
resienstadt had ample medical 
ilities, it contrasted strongly 
with the true fate of such patients 
- coughing their lungs out in cold, 
wet barracks with little chance of 
survival. 

Below: The kitchen garden at 
Terezin: supposedly for the 
inmates, its produce was in reality 
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In September 1936 Hans Frank 
coined the metaphor of a European 
political wagon to be driven 
forward on the "axis of Fascism and 
National Socialism': The road ahead 
led to mutual destruction. 



■■M^MH INSTON Churchill 
I ■ J once observed lhat 

I 1 J there was only 

ft Bone thing worse 

B A fl than having allies 
■IMHvill^n tl 

w;n: not having allies. The 
tribulations of the anti-Hiller 
alliance, Anglo-American 
tensions, divisions between the 
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western allies and the Soviet 
Union, have been well 
documented. But Hitler fought at 
the head of an alliance too. and 
relations between Germany and 
her major allies were often far 
from harmonious. The Nazi 
dictator and the British prime 
minister both experienced the 
contradictions of coalition 



n 



warfare - the exira manpower 
and resources supplied by other 
nations were crucial to the war 
effort, but often came with an 
unacceptable political price tag. 

In broadcasts and in 
newspapers during World War II, 
British and American reporters 
referred to Germany and its allies 
as "the Axis' . 'Axis forces' was 
useful shorthand, especially in 
North Africa where the Germans 
and Italians were fighting . 
side-by-sidc. 

AXIS ASCENDANT 

By the time he invaded Russia in 
June 1941. Hitler had coerced the 
remaining independent states of 
eastern Europe to join Germany 
in its 'anti-Bolshevik crusade' . 




Hitler visited Italy in 1338. Asa 
head of state, he took precedence 
over Mussolini, who was officially 
Prime minister of Italy under the 
King. By this time. II Duce was 
Germany's most important foreign 
supporter. 



However, while allied to 
Germany and contributing troops 
to anti-partisan operations in 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria never 
declared war on Russia. (Stalin 
eventually declared war on 
Bulgaria in 1944 just as the 
Bulgarians were negotiating to 
join the Allies). Support for 
Hitler's decision to go to war 
with America was similarly 
patchy: Finland, for instance, 
remaining neutral to the USA. 
So although "Axis" has 
sometimes been used 
indiscriminately to describe 
Germany and all its wartime 
partners, here we will 
concentrate on the major powers. 
Italy and Japan. 

The Axis acquired its name on 
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MUSSOLINI AND HITLER 




Above: Mussolini was never the 
political operator that Hitler was, and 
hit hold on power was much less 
secure. Hit popularity evaporated 
with Italy's entanglement with 
Hitler's war, and ha was ousted by his 
own fascist! In 1943. 



pet and puppet-master 



HITLER INITIALLY chose Mussolini, the short. 
bald, lecherous demagogue, as his role model, 
fascinated by his bold seizure of power in 1922. 
Mussolini contrastingly, regarded Hitler as that 
"mad little clown" and smashed Hitler's hopes of 
an Anschluss in 1934. Mussolini said after meeting 
him in June of that year that he had just spoken to 
a madman. 

Both men had dreams of conquest, however. 
Bored by the minutiae of government, Mussolini 
attempted to carve out his own place in the sun for 
the newly proclaimed Roman Empire. Cold 
shouldered by Britain and France, he was driven 
towards an understanding with Germany 
announced by the Rome-Berlin axis of 1936. By the 
end of his visit with Hitler in 1937 Mussolini's 
appreciation of his opposite number had undergone 
a revolution. He had been mightily impressed by the 
endless ranks of goosestapping soldiers and the 
adoration that the people had for their Fuhrer. 

Hitler imagined that Mussolini was trying to 
make Italy into a world class power to alt by 
Germany's side and in May 1939 in the Pact of Steel 
Mussolini agreed to give Germany support in war. 
As Germany became ascendant by force of arms, 
Mussolini attempted a leap on the bandwagon. But 
In one theatre after another, to Hitler's increasing 
frustration, Italy's troops were basted by Britain, 
Francs and even Greece, Hitler had to commit large 
reserves to Africa, and the Balkans at a time when 
ha needed all of his resources in Russia, 

Hitler remained loyal to his lama duck partner, 
even after the (attar's overthrow In July 1943. He 
organised the seizure of Mussolini, through the 
agency of Otto Skoneny's troops, from his 
Imprisonment In the Gran Sasso mountains, 
Germany helped him to set up a new fascist 
government In Northern Italy, but his popularity 
waned as the Allies inched their way up the Italian 
peninsula and on 28 April 1945, Mussolini and his 
mistress were killed. 




Above: Hltiar admired his Italian 
mentor, at least In the early days. But 
though the pupil soon outstripped 
the master, ha remained respectful of 
II Dues In aplte of the letter's 
unreliability and his Increasingly 
tiresome foreign policy. 



22 May 1 939 when Hitler and 
Mussolini signed a military 
alliance. With typical bombast, 
it was promoted as the 'Pact of 
Steel', but Mussolini had 
introduced a different metaphor 
three years earlier, hailing 
German-Italian cooperation at the 
time of the Spanish Civil War. 
'The Berlin-Rome line is not a 
diaphragm but rather an axis," 
he said, meaning that the 1936 
negotiations between the two 
Fascist dictators were not to define 
their boundaries but to coordinate 
a common foreign policy. 

ANSCHLUSS DEBACLE 

Mussolini was wrong. He had 
been in power for 1 1 years when 
Hitler became Chancellor, but the 



master-pupil relationship he 
nourished during the Nazis' 
struggle for power vanished after 
1933. Hitler had borrowed some 
of the trappings of the Italian 
fascists for his own movement, 
but once in power was 
determined to be the master. He 
had to step carefully at first. The 
attempted Nazi coup in Austria in 
1934 infuriated Mussolini, who 
regarded Vienna as within the 
Italian sphere of influence. 
Mussolini's reaction to the 
murder of Chancellor Dollfus 
was to despatch four divisions to 
the Brenner Pass and force Hitler 
to disassociate himself with the 
Austrian Nazis. Anschluss had to 
wait until 1938. 

In the interlude Hitler threw 



1 off the shackles imposed at 
Versailles, re-occupying the 
Rhineland, re-introducing 
conscription and unveiling his 
secretly trained air force. 
Mussolini's attempt to expand his 
empire by invading Abyssinia 
(Ethiopia) met with international 
condemnation led by Britain. 
Drawn to the successful Hitler, 
and pushed by the British, 
Mussolini aligned Italy with 
Germany and the two fascist 
states joined to support the 
Nationalist cause during the 
Spanish Civil War. 

The German-Italian alliance 
was never regarded as an equal 
partnership in Berlin. Hitler's 
generals had been junior officers 
in the First World War when Italy 



had abrogated its membership of 
the 'Triple Alliance' (Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Italy) to 
join the Anglo-French-Russian 
alliance in 1915. Suspicions of 
Italian reliability were of course 
proved right. In 1943 when an 
Anglo-American invasion force 
landed on mainland Italy, the 
Italians changed sides. 

Hitler's alliance with Italy 
never deepened like the Anglo- 
American 'special relationship', 
Although menaced by generals' 
egos, mutual suspicion and 
confusion over post-war 
objectives, the British and 
Americans integrated their 
military operations to a 
remarkable degree. The level of 
coordination they achieved is 
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often obscured by memoirs that 
stress the arguments over 
strategy. But at least they talked. 



In 1940 the British and French 
naturally assumed the anticipated 
German invasion would be 
supported by an Itaban attack 
too. In fact the Germans never 
involved Italy in their invasion 
plans and Mussolini's last minute 
declaration of war on France, 
after the collapse of the French 
army, was regarded as the work 
of a political jackal. 

The image persisted. The 



jackal made the mistake of 
attacking a second victim on its 
own. Without informing 
Germany, Italy invaded Greece, 
Instead of staging triumphal 
parades through Athens, the 
Italian army met fierce resistance 
and ended the year bogged down 
in the Albanian mountains with a 
lengthening casualty bst. Only 
when the predatory Germans 
descended into the Balkans in 
April 1941 did the Italian forces 
advance again. Their humiliation 
there and at the hands of the 
British in East Africa and Libya 
sealed their reputation as 




second-rate soldiers. 

By this time the Axis included 
a third major force. On 
27 September 1 940 the .Tapanese 
Empire formally concluded a 
defence alliance with Germany 
and Italy. If this was alarming in 
London, where it had begun to 
dawn on Churchill that British 
forces in the Far East were 
pitifully weak, it was a terrifying 
prospect in Moscow. Russia had 
already fought a brief border war 
with Japan, whose forces had 
seized a swathe of China and 
created a puppet state in 
Manchuria. The Red Army was 
compelled to maintain a large 
army on its eastern frontiers, 
despite the looming threat from 
Germany. 



Above: The first signatories to the Tripartite Pact were joined by the 
Balkan states in 1941 - this is Bulgaria signing the treaty on J March, 
Their 'pact with the devil' would cost the Balkans their liberty for half a 
century, as they fell under Soviet domination after the war. 

Below: By 1943 the war had turned against the Axis. Mussolini - possibly 
suffering from syphilis - had been rescued by German commandos, and 
Hitler was about to set him up in a puppet fascist state. 




Fortunately for the Soviet Union 
and the western allies, the 
Japanese war effort was never 
coordinated with Germany. 
Indeed the place of the Japanese 
in Hitler's racist world view was 
highly dubious. One unforeseen, 
and at the time unknown, 
consequence of the alliance was 
a catastrophic security leak. The 
Tokyo correspondent for the 
Frankfurter Zeilung was a 
drunken Nazi party hack, 
wounded and invalided out of the 
German army in World War I. 
Yet behind the Schnapps bottle, 
Richard Surge was a Soviet spy. 
As an accredited journalist of an 
allied nation, he was able to 
uncover all manner of 
information. Crucially, he 
warned Stalin of the German 
decision to invade Russia in the 
late spring of 1941. Although 
Stalin did not make timely use of 
that information, he did react 
quickly when Sorge's next 
bombshell arrived. By 
September, Sorge had learned 
that Japan would definitely not 
attack Russia, at least until spring 
1 942. The mighty Russian army 
of the East could be pared down 
to provide reinforcements for the 
collapsing front before Moscow. 

In the event Japan never did 
attack Russia. Its spectacular 
victories in early 1941 contrasted 
dramatically with the stalled 



Why didn't we have 
the religion of the 
Japanese, who regard 
sacrifice for the 
Fatherland as the 
highest goodr 

Adolf Hitler 1937 



German invasion of Russia. By 
the time Germany was winning 
victories in Russia again, the 
meteoric success of the Japanese 
had come to an abrupt end at 
Midway Island. In October 1942, 
Paulus' 6th Army battered its 
way into Stalingrad and German 
mountain troops scaled the 
Caucasus. Meanwhile US 
Marines had been ashoTe at 
Guadalcanal for a month and 
annihilated a Japanese counter- 
attack. I he battle there would 
last until January 1943, but it 
was already plain to the Japanese 
leadership that they had enough 
on their hands without a Russian 
war. Now it was their turn to 
maintain a gigantic army on the 
Manchurian frontier - never less 
than 750,000 men, who were 
badly needed elsewhere. Russia 
eventually did attack, its veteran 
tank forces ripping the Japanese 
to pieces in summer 1945, setting 
the seal on their victory in central 
Europe. 

MESSERSCHNITTTO 
MANCHURIA 

German and Japanese military 
cooperation was limited to the 
exchange of precious strategic 
commodities, primarily rare 
metals. A handful of 
merchantmen made the long 
perilous voyage from Japan to 
France, steering clear of normal 
shipping lanes and hoping that 
German aircraft and naval forces 
could cover them as they entered 
the Bay of Biscay. German 
submarines and merchant raiders 
operating in the Indian Ocean 
were sometimes dispatched to 
refit in Japan, rather than return 
to Europe. As the Allies mastered 
the U-boat threat in the Atlantic. 
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The Sun and the Swastika 




Above: The Japanese military attache inspects the Atlantic Wall 
defences in 1943. Germany did not receive any advantage from the 
alliance with Japan, since the Japanese did not declare war on Russia. 



so the blockade of the French 
coast tightened, and only a 
tenuous link could be maintained 
by submarine. In 1944. parts for 
a Messerschmitl Me 262 jet 
fighter were shipped to Japan 
aboard a U-boat. A more exotic 
Germ an- Japanese connection 
flourished briefly in 1944, very 
long-range aircraft flying non- 
stop from the Crimea, and later 
Romania, to Japanese Manchuria, 
The existence of these flights led 
to fevered speculation after the 
war that Nazi leaders had 
escaped justice aboard the last 
Junkers Ju 290s. Senior 
'escapees', notably Bormann. 
have long since been shown to 
have died in Germany, but the 
activities of the Luftwaffe's long- 
range transport fleet in 1945 
remain tantalisingly mysterious. 

POISONED CMIIIKE 

Hitler's alliances contributed to 
his downfall, Italy dragged 
Germany into a Balkan sideshow 
on behalf of a nation whose 
entire vehicle output was less 
than that of the Ford Motor 
Company. While Italy did 



contribute substantially to the 
Russian front in 1942 -over 
250,000 men in the Italian 8th 
army - the campaign in North 
Africa, not to mention simmering 
guerrilla war in Yugoslavia tied 
down large numbers of useful 
German forces. 

But it was the alliance with 
the Japanese which was to prove 
fatal. Hitler declared war on 
America three days after Pearl 
Harbour. Already at war with the 
British Empire and with the 
Wehrmacht bogged down at the 
gales of Moscow, Hitler added 
the world's largest industrial 
power to his list of enemies. It 
was an act of monumental hubris 
even by his standards. The 
Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis was an 
outwardly frightening 
combination, but it was a 
lopsided alliance that ultimately 
hastened the end of Hitler's 
Thousand Year' Reich. 

Right: l\fasty r brutish and short. 
The ruined body of II Duce lies 
beside his mistress Clara Petacci. 
The indignities heaped upon his 
corpse may have persuaded Hitler 
to order that his body and that of 
Eva Braun be cremated. 



HITLER WAS convinced that 
the Aryan was the sols 
founder of a higher humanity. It 
is curious then that he was 
prepared to cede to the so-called 
"yellow-race" under the terms of 
the Tripartite pact, all that area of 
Russia, east of the Urals, when 
the same was conquered. 
In the world of political 
expediency, the Germans and 
Japanese were natural Allies. 
Both shared a nationalistic 
revisionism and elevated the 
position of the armed forces. The 
Japanese army was modelled 
upon the Prussian which served 
as a voice for the disenfranchised 
rural and urban lower classes. 
Furthermore, Japan had been 
humiliated at Versailles by being 
denied the spoils promised by 
the Great Powers. Another 
parallel with the Reich was that 
rapid industrialisation and forced 
modernisation had led to the 
development of a radical 
voelkisch-racist sense of mission 
by the "people of the gods" 
Japanese expansionist 



lebensraum policies in the 1930s 
naturally brought it into conflict 
with the British and Americans. 

Diplomatic links were 
consolidated in the Tripartite 
pact. This alliance provided for 
mutual aid of the signatories if 
attacked by a power not involved 
in Europe or China, that is the 
USA. In signing, Japan alleviated 
Stalin's fear of an attack in the 
East, allowing him to release 30 
Siberian divisions for the defence 
of Moscow. 

Hitler recognised Japan as a 
leading industrial power and 
potentially of far more assistance 
to Germany than the feudal 
economy of Italy. German 
propaganda in 1941 promoted 
the illusion of a Sino-German 
pincer encirclement of the Soviet 
Union. By declaring war on the 
USA in 1941, Hitler sought to 
persuade the Japanese into 
declaring war on Russia, their 
traditional enemy. The Japanese 
wanted nothing of the sort, and 
Hitler's ill -calculated move 
hastened German defeat. 
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Through 
International 
protocols the 
so-called 
civilised nations 
attempted to 
limit the 
barbarities of 
war. The West 
partially 
maintained this 
honour code but 
in the East 
came a new 
dark age. 
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Q HE TREATMENT OF 
captured enemy 
combatants during 
WWII was theoretically 
subject to the protocols 
set out in the Geneva 
Conventions of 1929. This was in 
so far as the warring states had 
entered into them. In addition the 
Hague Land-War Regulation of 
1 907 was to be applied. 

The Soviet Union had not 
ratified the Geneva Conventions, 
and did not consider itself bound 
by the Hague Regulation, since it 
had renounced all treaties 
concluded by the Tsarist Empire. 
In spite of this, the USSR 
announced by letter to the 
German government via the 
Swedish representative in 
Moscow that it would honour the 
Hague regulations on a quid-pro- 
quo basis. The note remained 
unanswered. 

The treatment of Western 
Allied POWs under German 
custody conformed by-and-large 
to the international agreements. 
There were lapses, however. 



Some were innocuous, others 
detestable. 

The Geneva Convention 
forbade any kind of work for 
officers. Non-commissioned 
officers (NCOs) were only meant 
to undertake supervisory work. 
Private soldiers could work on 
tasks that had no military 
importance and were to be paid 
at the end of the war for their 
work. The definition of work 
with no military value was vague 
and Allied POWs were sent down 
mines in Germany. The Allied 
forces also transgressed this 
ruling and German prisoners 
worked on farms in Britain. Both 
of these activities reduced the 
need for imports and released 
men for the forces. 

The sufferings of Allied 
prisoners were common to all in 
captivity. Boredom was a major 
problem. Some used the time to 
their advantage in teaching or 
learning language skills or legal 
qualifications. Camps organised 
amateur dramatics, football, 
rugby games and athletics. 



The guards at POW camps 
both in Britain and Germany 
were normally older men exempt 
from frontline duties. Most were 
correct in their dealings with 
prisoners, and in Germany where 
some officers spoke English or 
prisoners were German a good 
working relationship could 
develop. The relationship could 
be developed by the opportune 
use of bribes of cigarettes or 
coffee. These commodities were 
delivered in Red Cross parcels. 

Some Allied soldiers chose 
other oudets for their frustrations. 
Escapees were motivated by the 
challenge of overcoming 
technical difficulties and the 
prospect of causing difficulties 
for the authorities. The tracking 
down of fugitives used up 
valuable military resources which 
could have been better employed 
in a fighting capacity, 

BULLET DECREE 

Allied prisoners in Germany had 
much the same effect, only 
magnified. A total of 35,000 
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THE GENEVA CONVENTIONS 



THE INTERNATIONAL 
agreements on the treatment 
of prisoners sprang from the 
founding of the Red Cross in 
Geneva in 1863. The first 
agreement established in 1864 
and eventually accepted by 48 
states, dealt briefly with the 
'Amelioration of the Wounded'. 
The second, concluded in 1906, 
extended protection to the sick 
and wounded, to those treating 
them, and to the treatment of 
wounded and sick prisoners of 
war. Twenty-three years later, 
ten years after the end of World 
War I, a third convention was 
signed that included a separate 
section covering the rights and 
treatment of prisoners of war. 

The 97 clauses of the 1929 
Convention provided for sick and 
wounded prisoners of war. 
Signatories agreed that they 
should be cared for whatever their 
nationality or rank, and that 
buildings, vehicles and personnel 
marked with the Red Cross should 
be given immunity from attack. 

The 1929 Convention required 
that a surrendered soldier be 



moved quickly from the battle 
area. If wounded he or she 
should be given adequate 
medical care. Accommodation 
and rations were to be no worse 
than that afforded to garrison 
troops. They were to be allowed 
to retain protective clothing and 
respirators and helmets in the 
front line. Under interrogation 
they were required to give their 
name, rank and number but were 
entitled to refuse to give 
information that might be of 
intelligence value. 

Names were supposed to be 
passed to the Red Cross in 
Switzerland, which was then 
able to inform the POW's 
government that he was now a 
prisoner. The international Red 
Cross was permitted to inspect 
permanent camps in which 
POWs were housed. 

These three conventions were 
intended to shield persons 
affected by war from killing, 
mutilation, torture, hostage 
taking and violation of human 
dignity. The terms were violated 
by almost all belligerents. 



Right: Their German captors called them 
'Kriegsgefangenen'. There were more 
than seven million of these 'Kriegies' 
held - American, British Commonwealth, 
French, Polish and Russian. A variety of 
fates awaited them, with Eastern 
Europeans being treated worst. 





Above: For ideological and economic reasons the 
Nazis were not interested in the survival of the Soviet 
POWs - at first. As Rosenberg put it: "The more of 
those prisoners who die the better it is for us". 
Over three million of them - 57 per cent - perished in 
captivity, either murdered or from starvation, 
exposure and disease. 



Left: Boredom was the main enemy of British, French 
and American POWs. Planning escape was the most 
effective antidote. The Germans used anti-escape 
specialists - 'ferrets' - to play guard and detective. In 
spending as much time as possible with the prisoners 
they were often on friendly terms with their charges. 
This was a luxury not afforded the Soviets and Poles. 
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Nazi Horrors 
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>4£»o ve.' No side owned the morel high ground in 
WWII. Geneva signatory or not, the source of cheap 
labour offered to economies strapped by 'total war' 
was irresistible. Prisoners of alt ranks could expect to 
carry out unpaid labour for their captors. 



Below: From 1341 until late 1344 over a million 
prisoners of war and nearly three million civilians were 
taken to work in Germany in the so-called 'Russian 
operation'. There, on a diet of hard labour and 
meagre rations, tens of thousands starved to death. 




British. Commonwealth and US 
servicemen made escape 
attempts from German camps. 
They had a considerable 
advantage over their German 
equivalents. Within occupied 
Europe the population could be 
relied on to be at worst neutral, 
and they often provided shelter 
and assistance for POWs on the 
run. Some made their way to 
Sweden, but the majority crossed 
the borders of Switzerland or 
Spain. British escapees were 
assisted by MI9, a dedicated 
organisation based in the UK. 
During the course of the war it 
developed techniques and tools 
to assist escape and evasion. The 
multi-pocket survival vest that 
today is now standard equipment 
for combat air crews dates back 
to the inventive genius of MI9. 
Hitler lost patience with the 
breakouts. In March 1944 the 
OKW issued the 'Bullet Decree', 
This stated that escaped prisoners 
of war, who had been recaptured, 
were to be handed over to the 
Chief of the Security Police, who 
in turn relayed the prisoners to 
Mauthausen concentration camp 
for disposal. British and 
American soldiers were meant to 
be exempt from this order. In 
March 1944, however, 50 officers 
of the RAF, who had escaped 
from a POW camp at Sagan were 
shot on recapture. 

DIEPPE REPRISALS 

The Anglo-Canadian raid on 
Dieppe on 18-19 August 1942 
had serious repercussions for 
prisoners on both sides. The 
Canadians, it was reported, had 
tied up some of their prisoners, 
who had subsequently drowned 
when the Royal Navy landing 
craft they were on was sunk. On 
9 October, at Hitler's 
instructions, 1,376 British 
prisoners of all ranks were 
chained up in retaliation. Canada 
and Britain followed suit, putting 
large numbers of German POWs 
into manacles, but eventually 
both sides dropped the practice. 

More sinister was the outcome 
of Operation Basalt, a British 
commando raid on Sark on 
3-4 October 1942. Five German 
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THE STRUGGLE in the East 
was a "war of two world 
views" As early as 30 March 
1941 Hitler declared in a meeting 
with his generals that in the 
impending Russian Campaign, 
Commissars were to be killed. 
The Wehrmacht High Command 
■OKW) drafted the order which 
was then issued by Hitler soon 
after the invasion was launched. 
It stated that Commissars or 
politruks (political officers) 
attached to the Red Army, "hold 
views directly opposite to those 
of National Socialism" In areas 
of military operations, political 
commissars of "every type and 
rank" who had operated against 
troops or were suspected of 
having done so were to be 
segregated from other prisoners 
of war right on the battlefield 
and then "finished off 7 

rnmmissjrs caught in 

suspicious activities in rear 
military areas were to be handed 
over to the Einsatzgruppen of 
the Security Police and Security 
Service (SD} for "special 
handling" 

It was laid down that written 
guidelines be transmitted only 
to army supreme commanders 
and Air Fleet chiefs; 
transmission to lower 
commanders was to be oral. 

The order was In force for 
nearly a year. But troops carried 
it out sporadically and many 
Commissars found themselves 
on the way to POW camps. SD 
Chief Rainhard Heydrlch sent 
Einsatzkommandos to these 
camps to search out Commissars 
and any other "intolerable" 
POWs, Immediate liquidation 
sometimes gave way to making 
selected POWs available for 
"scientific experiments'.' 

In the late summer of 1941 
protests from the field and from 
the Abwehr accumulated. The 
OKW was urged to "examine the 
need for carrying out the 
Commissar order in its current 
form in the light of the 
developing situation" General 
Jodl as chief of the OKW 
rebuffed any policy change on 
26 September 1941. At the 
beginning of May 1942, Hitler 
ordered suspension of the order 
"to strengthen the inclination of 
surrounded Soviet troops to 
desert and surrender? 



Below: Fiihrer orders issued between 13 March and G June 1941, 
expanded enormously the circle of potential victims in the 
occupied East. Where originally 'only' the liquidation of the 
'Bolshevik leaders' had been mentioned, with the Commissar 
Order it extended to all the Commissars, and with the 
Barbarossa Directive to "all those who resisted in any way 
should be among the victims". 






Above: "This struggle will have to be 
conducted with unprecedented, 
unmerciful and unrelenting harshness. " 
With the transmission of the 
Kommissarbafehl the war in the East 
became a hell of mutual annihilation. 



Below: Some Wehrmacht Generals 
were outraged at the order, but others 
supported it whole-heartedly. At 
Nuremberg they were asked whether 
they should have obeyed the Fuhrer or 
followed their own consciences. 
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Above and below: On 21 August 1942 the Allies launched an abortive 
commando raid on the Atlantic Wall at Dieppe. In retaliation for this 
and Other covert operations Hitler issued the 'Commando Order'. In 
future all commandos falling into the hands of the Wehrmacht were » 
be handed over, without fail, to tfie SD... and then shot. 




soldiers were captured in the 
operation and the commandos 
used toggle ropes to secure their 
prisoners. In a firefight later that 
night the prisoners attempted to 
escape and were shot. 

Inflamed by this news, Hitler 
issued the secret 'Commando 
Order' on 18 October. After 
stating that commando tactics 
were in breach of the Geneva 
Convention he went on to order 
that, "so-called Commandos... 
are to be annihilated to the last 
man (or)... they are to be 
instantly handed over to the SD". 
This was a death warrant for men 
of the Commandos and SAS 
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captured in France and northern 
Italy between 1943 and 1945. 

LYNCH NOBS 

Some Allied air crew who had 
landed by parachute after their 
bombers had been shot down 
were lynched by German 
civilians. While this may not 
have been a policy, Utile was 
done to discourage it. 

The treatment of Soviet 
POWs, however, violated every 
principle of international law. 
Germany's fight against the 
Soviet Union from the summer 
of 1941 was described as a 
Rassenkampf or 'Race War', It 



was an apocalyptic struggle 
between 'subhuman' Slavs and 
'superior' Aryans. Prisoners on 
either side had little hope of 
being treated according to the 
Geneva Convention. 

However, even for those 
ordinary Soviet soldiers who 
were captured, the chances of 
survival were remote. Distances 
and climate did not favour men 
who were exhausted or wounded, 
especially since they had often 
lost their protective clothing. The 
incapacitated were sometimes 
handed over to the Higher SS and 
Police Leaders who had the 
'useless eaters' shot. In the first 
winter of the war, German 
soldiers, inadequately clothed 
against the cold, took the felt 
boots, fur hats and coats of 
captured Soviet soldiers. With 
temperatures dropping far below 
freezing, many of the looted 
Russian POWs were doomed. 

In the summer the long 
columns of prisoners were 
marched across the dry steppe 
and dehydration claimed more 
lives. Rations provided were 
wholly inadequate. There were 
reports that starving Soviet 
prisoners, herded into exposed 
barbed-wire enclosures, resorted 
to cannibalism. 

HUMAN GUINEA-PIGS 

If they reached Poland and 
Germany a grim fate awaited 



them. Some were used as slave 
labour in munitions factories, 
mines and in the construction of 
the defences of the Atlantic Wall 
Others were employed on the 
land. Worked for long hours on 
starvation rations, millions died. 
Russian POWs were also subject 
to horrific mutilation as medical 
guinea-pigs, and were the 
subjects of the first trials of 
Zyklon-B poison gas. 

Only when the shortage of 
labour began to make itself felt 
and the POWs became urgently 
needed for the war economy did a 
change in treatment slowly set in. 

Faced by the prospect of death 
by starvation, and in many cases 
by anti-Communist conviction, 
large numbers of Soviet POWs 
assisted the Germans. The most 
dramatic form of this 
collaboration was the Vlasov 
Army, led by the former Red 
Army General Andrey Vlasov. 
But most former Soviet POWs 
worked as Hilfswillige or Hiwis - 
auxiliary troops in the German 
Army. As many as 800.000 may 
have changed sides. Several 
thousand Cossack troops formed 
the 15th Cossack Cavalry Corps 
in German service, and they 
fought in an ti- partis an operations 
in France and Yugoslavia. In 
1945 the Cossacks surrendered to 
the British 2nd Armoured 
Division in northern Italy. 

YALTA SELL-OUT 

At the Yalta conference in 
February 1945 the Allied leaders 
agreed to repatriate prisoners they 
had liberated as soon as possible. 
This faced the Western Allies 
with the grim task of sending 
former Soviet POWs to an 
uncertain fate. But many Western 
Allied POWs, who had been held 
in Polish and East Prussian 
camps, had been liberated by the 
Red Army. Stalin held them as 
bargaining chips, forcing the 
British and Americans to return 
the Cossacks and Hiwis who had 
fought for the Germans. Almost 
all were executed. 

In the last weeks of the war 
the disintegrating German forces 
fought a retreat from the East to 
the British and American lines. 
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Soviet Revenge 



Below: Shorn German POWs are 
paraded in Leningrad in 1943. In 
captivity they were to reap the 
whirlwind of the ideological 
warfare they had waged. 



THE FATE of German POWs in 
Soviet hands, as with their 
counterparts imprisoned by the 
Germans was horrific. The 
"conventionless" war, and the 
appalling living conditions under 
which the Soviet civilian 
population also suffered claimed 
many victims. 

From the first months after the 
invasion of the USSR and into 
1942, German soldiers were at 
first frequently and then 
sporadically shot immediately 
after capture on the orders of the 
Commissars and fanatic officers. 
This stemmed initially from the 
German Commissar order and 
later from the ravings of 
propagandists like llya 
Ehrertburg, ranting in Pravda and 

Many thousands died of 
exhaustion on transit to labour 
camps. Most were used as slave 
labour on massive Soviet 
reconstruction projects, or in 
mines in the depths of Siberia. 
Starvation rations and the 



fearful of the treatment they 
would receive in Soviet hands. 
The treatment of German POWs 
by the Allied powers varied. The 
Western powers usually adhered 
to international law, with the 
exception of excesses committed 
by individuals or small units. 
The Soviets, however, had no 
reason to take a conciliatory 
approach. 

All the victors meted out 
special treatment to members of 
the Waffen SS, however, Every 
SS man had his blood group 
tattooed under his left armpit. 
Whilst a helpful device for 
combat first aid, this set the 
soldier apart from his Wehrmacht 
colleagues and sealed his fate. In 
the West many died due to the 
fanaticism of their fighting and 
paid the price for the sights 
round in the liberated 
concentration camps. In the East 
'. ery few survived long enough to 
reach Soviet prison camps. 



Right. After the St. NazaSre raid in 
1S42 British prisoners bury their 
fallen with full honours from the 
Germans. Warfare and honour 
could still keep company, 



harshness of their captivity 
meant that many were worked to 
death. 

Of the German troops who fell 
captive in 1941-42, as many as 95 
per cent died; in 1943 between 60 
and 70 per cent; in 1944 30-40 per 
cent, dropping to around 20 per 
cent for those taken in 1945. Only 
in 1949 did the mortality rate fall 
to acceptable levels due to the 
generally improved living 
conditions in the USSR. 

In accordance with agreements 
reached at the Moscow Foreign 
Ministers Conferences the 
Western powers had released all 
of the German POWs by 1948, 
Moscow did not subscribe, and 
as late as May 1950 transports of 
homecoming prisoners were 

arriving in the Federal Republic. 

The Soviets retained a few who 
they had designated "criminal 
elements" and some did not 
come home until 1956. 

Of a total of 3,060,000 German 
soldiers taken prisoner, 1,094,250 
did not return. 
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Rudolf Walter 
Richard Hess, 
Deputy Fiihrer 
of the Reich, 
was Hitler's 
most loyal 
follower. 
But in Hay 
1941 he made 
a despairing 
attempt to 
end the war 
with the British. 



ESS WAS BORN in 

Alexandria. Egypt 
on 26 April 1894, 
the sun of a wealthy 
German trader. 
Educated in 
Alexandria. Bad 
Godcsberg, Neuchatcl anil 
Hamburg, he did not live in 
Germany until he was 14. 

Hess volunteered for service 
in the infantry ;tl llie outbreak ol" 
World War 1. He saw the aemy as 
an escape from a domineering 




go to university and had obliged 
him to join llie family business. 

Hess served in llie Lisl 
Regiment, tlte Bavarian infanlry 
regiment named after ils first 
commanding officer Colonel von 
Lisl. It was composed largely ol 
students and intellectuals who 
had volunteered for service. 
Poorly commanded, the regiment 
suffered heavy losses during the 
war. Hess served on the Western 
Front as a shock troop leader and 
was wounded twice at Verdun. 
He was later commissioned as a 
lieutenant into the Imperial Air 
Force and served as pilot at the 
end of the war. 

In 1919 Hess joined the Thule 
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Gescllschaft (Thule Society). The 
society was outwardly a club 
dedicated to the study of old 
German literature, it was actually 
devoted to extreme national ism, 
nice mysticism, occultism and 
anii-Semilism. Drawn from the 
middle class, the Thule group 
had close ties with local 
Freikorps, but had few working 
class adherents. It was to 
increase penetration of the lower 
classes that senior Thule men 
encouraged the NSDAP. 

Hess was now a student at 
Munich University where he 
attended lectures by Professor 
Karl Haushorer, a former general 
whose theory of geopolitics and 
race made a deep impression. He 
was also a member of the 
Freikorps established by 
Bavarian war hero Rilter von 
Epp. 

In the summer of 1920 he 
attended a meeting at a beer hall 
where he heard Hitler speak. The 
impact was profound. Hess said 
he felt "as though I had been 
overcome by a vision". On 1 July 
1920 he became (he National 
Socialist German Workers Party 
Member No. 16. In the early 
party meetings and rallies Hess 
proved to he a formidable street 
lighter, regularly brawling with 
"Marxist and Socialist 
paramilitaries, who often 

:ilfrmpled violently to disrupt 

Hitler's meetings and interrupt 
his speeches. 

He was with Hitler during the 

1923 putsch, and was at his side 



ilie group. He escaped to Austria 
bitl relumed to Germany to lie 
willi his leader. He was arrested 
and held in Landsberg prison. 
The gaol, huill in 1909 in the 
style of a medieval castle, was 
called a Festung or stronghold. 
This title was only used in places 
of 'honourable* detainment. In 
prison with Hitler lie wore his 
own clothes and met many of 
Hitler's political visitors. 

It was in Landsberg that Hitler 
began to write Mein Kam[>f (My 
Fight) the book that encapsulated 
his political philosophy. Hess 
helped, taking dictation and sub- 
editing material. But he also 



drew on Haushofer's lectures to 
arouse Hitler's interest in 
geopolitics, and made some 
editorial suggestions regarding 
Lebensraum (living space) as 
well as on (he historical rote of 
the British Empire. 

FUHRER WORSHIP 

Hitler may have been a surrogate 
father in place of the oppressive 
man who had left Hess a shy, 
insecure person. For several 
years he was content to work as 
Hitler's personal secretary with 
no official Party rank. He also 
conlinucd to associate with 
Haushofcr, and managed to keep 
his flying skills current. But as 
the Strasser faction of the party 
became harder to Control he was 
forced into a more active role in 
the Nazi organisation. 

In 1932, as the NSDAP 
approached power, Hess was 
appointed to head the Central 
Political Committee, in the rank 
of SS-Ohergriippetifiihrcr. On 
2 1 April 1 933 he was made 
Deputy Fiihrer, a figurehead 
position with largely ceremonial 
duties. He was granted titles such 
as Reich Minister without 
Portfolio, made a member of the 
Secret Cabinet Council and the 
Ministerial Council for Reich 
Defence. 

I less was not (he most 
mil iiL-rUial of Hitler's followers, 
but in his speeches and in the 
Central Committee he did 
contribute to the oppressive and 
generally anli-semilic conditions 
in the Germany of the 1930s. In 
1939 he was designated as 
Hitler's successor after Goering. 

FIGURE OF RIDICULE 

ll was clear that Hess simply did 
not understand I he mechanics of 
power. He could not hold his 
own in the empire building game 
in the Reich against con sum male 
players like Himmler. Bonn ami 
and Goering. 

The attempts of Hess and his 
wife to produce an heir made 
him a figure of ridicule within 
the Nazi elite. According to 
Goebbels they had consulted 
astrologers and Hess had drunk 
special potions. When their son 




Above: Although Rudolf Hess 
seemed to have little personal 
ambition, he was undoubtedly one 
of the most important men in the 
Third Reich - at least in the first 
few years of Nazi rule- 



Below: Hess joined Hitler in his 
less than arduous incarceration at 
Landsberg Prison after the failure 
of the 1923 putsch. While he was 
there he helped the future dictator 
to write Mein Kampf 
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Above: The young Rudolf Hess 
poses for a portrait with his sister. 
His upbringing as the son of a 
wealthy businessman together 
with his childhood in Egypt gave 
him an exotic background 
compared to most other Nazis. 



Above: Hess joins Hitler, Goering, Ritter von Epp and other a He 
kameraden to commemorate the Munich Putsch. Hess was loyal and 
diligent, but his major characteristic was absolute belief in Adoll Hitter. 

Below: Hess, his wife (centre) and friends hike through the Bavarian 
countryside. Unlike many of his party rivals, Hess had a clean private 
life: only the difficulty in having children strained the marriage. 



which pushed Ihe deputy Fiihrer 
over the edge. 

FLIGHT TO SCOTLAND 

On 10 May 1941 Hess put on 
Luftwaffe uniform anil took off 
in a lwin-cn»ined Messerscliuiiti 



lilted wilh extra fuel tanks. He 
Hew 15(10 kilometres from 
Augsburg in Germany to williii 
30 miles of the Duke of 



w;is bortt, there were rumours his loyal follower, ll was alx 

dial I less was uoi the lather ihis lime iliai I less began to 

As Ihe 1930s progressed into display ihe signs of menial 



:il have die ability lo match 



er lo itMioii' 



I less. Iliongli il is |iisl as like 
have Ihvii Killers alienation 



in Sent land, where he bailed out. 
On landing, he was detained by a 
Seollish farmer lo whom he said 
he was named Captain Horn and 
said in English "I have an 
impnrlanl message for the Duke 



Ihe Duke had met a number 
of senior Nazis al ihe Berlin 
Olympics in 1936. Hess, who 
apparently Ixdievcd that lire 



power lo influence policy, 
wished to propose a peace 
accord between Britain and 



committed < ieruiany 
Iwo fronts and lainiel 



intiodu 

VI .ii id 



|ieisii;ided to dismiss Churchill. 



Interrogated by the British he 
proposed thai il Germany was 
given a free hand in Europe, 
Britain and her Umpire would be 
unmolested. He was convinced 
thai Germany would be 
victorious and if the British did 
not accept this generous offer the 
country would he starved lo 
death by the U-boal blockade. 

To Ihe British Hess displayed 
clear signs of mental instability. 
They concluded that he was half 
mad and represented only 
himself Prime Minister 
Churchill found Hess's 
statements infuriating and 
ordered Foreign Secretary 
Anthony liden "to treat (Hess) 
as a prisoner of war... hut also 



as one attains 



Seal charges may be 



II London was surprised by 
its unexpected guest, in Berlin 
there was consternation. Hitler 
said that Hess was insane. The 



Britain would use the flight lo 
suggest that a secret peace was 
Ix'ing planned. Il would be a 
wedge lo split Germany away 
from Italy and Japan. A shocked 
Goebbels noted in his diary "My 
Cod, and ili.il was Ihe second 
man in the Rekh. W li.il will llle 
world think of us?" 
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S A PRISONER. Hess 
jdisplayed increasingly 
unstable behaviour and 
developed a paranoid obsession 
that his food was being poisoned. 
In 1945 he was returned to 
Germany and in 1946 was tried at 
the International Military Tribunal 
at Nuremberg. Throughout the 
trial he suffered from spells of 
disorientation, staring vacantly 
into space and for a time claimed 
to have amnesia. He was gaunt 
and appeared broken. 

The Tribunal asserted "that 
Hess acts in an abnormal manner, 
suffers from a loss of memory, 
and has mentally deteriorated 
during his trial, may be true. But 
there is nothing to show that he 
does not realise the nature of the 
charges against him, or is 
incapable of defending himself. 
He was ably represented at the 
trial by counsel appointed for 
that purpose by the tribunal. 
There is no suggestion that Hess 
was not completely sane when 
the acts charged against him 
were committed". 

In periods of lucidity he 
displayed continued loyalty to 
Hitler. He ended his final speech 



with the words "ft was granted 
me for many years to live and 
work under the greatest son 
whom my nation has brought 
forth in the thousand years of its 
history. Even if I could I would 
not expunge this period from my 
existence. I regret nothing. If I 
were standing once more at the 
beginning I should act once again 
as I did then, even if I knew at 
the end I should be burned at the 
stake.. ■" 

He was found guilty on count 
1 (conspiracy to commit crimes 
alleged in other counts) and 
count 2 (crimes against peace) 
and condemned to life 
imprisonment at Spandau Prison 
in Berlin. Though others who 
had been sentenced at 
Nuremberg were released after 
completing their sentences, the 
Soviet Union insisted that life 
meant just that for Hess. On 
17 August 19S7 after spending 
41 years in prison. Hess entered 
a garden shed during the course 
of his daily walk in the grounds 
of the gaol. The 93 year old 
committed suicide using a 
length of electrical cord to 
asphyxiate himself. 




crazy? 



Right: The wreckage of the 
Messerschmitt Bf 110 which 
Rudolf Hess used on his solo flight 
to Scotland. 

Below: Hess spent the last 
20 years of his life as Spandau 
Prison's sole inmate. The old man 
shuffling through the snow 
eventually committed suicide, 
though conspiracy theorists claim 
that he was murdered. 



Below: The Allies put Hess at number two in the dock at Nuremberg, 
though in truth he had not been that high in the Nazi hierarchy since the 
middle of the 1930s. Throughout the trial Hess displayed signs of mental 
instability if not outright madness: that did not prevent the International 
Military Tribunal from sentencing him to life imprisonment 
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Even though the 
Mediterranean 
was a bit of a 
sideshow to the 
Wehrmacht, it 
used resources 
badly needed 
elsewhere - 
and it was 
where the first 
crack in the 
German armour 
appeared. 
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QN THE EVENING 
of 10 June 1940 the 
Italian dictator 
Benito Mussolini 
declared war on 
Britain and France. 
The BEF had been 
evacuated from Dunkirk the 
previous week, German forces 
entered Paris four days later. It 
was an opportunist raid by a 
posturing adventurer who needed 
'a few thousand dead to sit at the 
negotiating table as a 
belligerent'. The casualties would 
eventually run into hundreds of 
thousands and left him not at a 
peace conference, but dangling 
from a lamp-post. 

Mussolini's intervention was 
as unwelcome in Berlin as in 
London or Paris. Hitler's generals 
had made it plain to their Italian 
opposite numbers that Germany 
had no spare supplies to sustain 
the Italian war effort. To a man 



they believed the Italian forces to 
be of little fighting value, 
remembering how the Italian 
army had crumbled when 
attacked by German troops 
during the First World War. The 
first months of Mussolini's war 
suggested little had changed. 

In July 1940 the British 
attacked the French fleet which 
had escaped to its bases in North 
Africa after the fall of mainland 
France. The 'treachery' of Mers- 
el-Kebir removed any possibility 
of these powerful warships 
falling into German hands. It 
demonstrated Britain's resolve to 
the world in general and America 
in particular. But it did not leave 
the British in undisputed control 
of the Mediterranean. Italy had a 
powerful fleet, including four 
modernised battleships and two 
new ones about to enter service. 
There were no aircraft carriers, 
the Italian air force having won 



the inter-service disputes of the 
1930s, but with airfields in Italy, 
North Africa and the 
Dodecanese, the fleet would 
seldom be out of range of 
land-based air cover, 

AN AGEING FLEET 

The Royal Navy did have aircraft 
carriers, but with only a 
comparative handful of aircraft 
on their decks. Its elderly 
battleships were slower than their 
rebuilt opponents, their 15-in 
main armament outranged even 
by the modern 8 -in guns of 
Italian heavy cruisers. On 9 July 
the two fleets briefly clashed off 
Calabria as the Italians escorted a 
convoy from Italy to Libya and 
the British shipped supplies to 
Malta. It was only a skirmish, but 
it set the scene for the next two 
years. Italian naval commanders 
were exceptionally cautious, 
withdrawing when pressed, and 
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The battle for control of the 
Mediterranean took place 
primarily in the air and at sea. 
The main German contribution 
to the Axis effort was provided 
by the Luftwaffe, operating from 
bases in North Africa, Italy, the 
Aegean, Greece and Crete. 



"The Rjhrer told me 
that the Mediterranean 
was now the main naval 
theatre. Ail U-boats 
were to be transferred 
there - snatching my 
boats just when it 
became possible to 
strike a (rippling blow 
the Atlantic." 

Admiral Doenitz 
Recalling events of 
*. 1941 




! was little coordination 
-«ween the navy and air force. 
To sustain its forces in Libya, 
iu]> had to get its ships past 
Miita where the British based 
>*h aircraft and submarines. For 
~-~<e British, the quickest route to 
neir forces in Egypt was through 



Above: The battleship HMS 
Barham explodes on 25 November 
1941 after being hit by three 
torpedoes from U-331. The boat 
was one of several sent to the 
Mediterranean by Hitler, in an 
effort to secure the supply lines to 
the Afrika Korps. 

Right: Two weeks earlier, on 13 
November, U-S1 had torpedoed 
the fleet carrier HMS Ark Royal. 
The crew was taken off the listing 
carrier, but in spite of efforts to 
save her she sank a day later. 

the Mediterranean; the alternative 
was to sail right around Africa. 
Aircraft, surface ships and 
submarines served as transports 
oi escorts, the hunters or the 
hunted during the course of the 
campaign. The pace of the war in 
the desert was largely dictated by 
the sea and air war over the 
Mediterranean. 

Mussolini's declaration of war 
came just 72 hours after his 
government warned Italian 
merchant ships to make for 
friendly or neutral ports. It was 
not long enough; about a third of 
the Italian merchant marine was 
caught on the high seas by the 
Royal Navy. In September 1940 
the Italian army in North Africa 
was finally prodded over the 
Egyptian frontier, where it came 
to rest in a series of fortified 
camps well short of the Suez 
canal. In November, the Italian 
battleships were attacked at 




anchor in Taranto harbour by 21 
Swordfish biplanes launched 
from British carriers. Three 
battleships ended the night awash 
to their main deck: had they not 
been in such shallow water they 
would have been lost forever. 
The survivors were ordered 
north, out of harm's way. Then 
the British counter-attacked in 
Egypt, overrunning the Italian 
positions one after the other and 
driving deep into Libya. The 
strategically important port of 
Tobruk fell in January 194 1 . 

GERMANY INTERVENES 

However, instead of pressing on 
to Tripoli, the British stopped 



their offensive to land an 
expeditionary force in Greece. 
German troops were shipped to 
Libya to shore up Mussolini's 
tottering African empire, and 
under the energetic leadership of 
Generalmajor Erwin Rommel, a 
local counter-attack expanded 
into a major operation that nearly 
recaptured Tobruk, As it was, the 
port was surrounded, a British 
and Australian garrison clinging 
there under incessant 
bombardment from the 
Luftwaffe. Hitler's turncoat 
propagandist 'Lord Haw Haw' 
called them "desert rats', a name 
soon adopted by the whole 
British army in Libya and Egypt. 
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In March a sortie by the 
Italian navy went disastrously 
wrong. A squadron centred on 
the modem batdeship Vittorio 
Veneto clashed with British 
cruisers off Crete. Torpedo 
bombers from HMS Formidable 
left the Italian cruiser Pola dead 
in the water. Two other cruisers 
stood by her overnight, while the 
main force retired, believing the 
British had done the same. 
Instead, the three ships were 
blown apart at point blank range 
by Admiral Cunningham's 
battleships which approached 
unnoticed, guided by radar. 

Tobruk was sustained from the 
sea, a 'tinclad' flotilla shuttling in 
supplies overnight, with fast, 
40knot minelayers lending 
assistance when they could. 
Unloading had to be completed 
at lightning speed for the ships to 
be out of air range by dawn. This 
was not always possible, several 
were sunk in the harbour, others 
survived by contriving to look 
like wrecks. 

In 'Operation Tiger' the British 
ran a convoy the length of the 
Mediterranean to deliver 250 
tanks to their forces in Egypt The 
fiercest opposition came not from 
the Italian navy, but from the 
Luftwaffe's Fliegerkorps X: some 
120 twin-engine bombers, 1 50 



Ju-87 'Slukas' and 40 
Messerschmitt Me- 1 10 long- 
range Fighters. Flying from Sicily, 
they could reach the African 
shore and the British were 
obliged lo run the gauntlet Malta 
came under heavy attack and it 
became harder for the British to 
maintain an aerial presence on the 
island. Defending fighters were 
shot down or destroyed on the 
ground faster than replacements 
could be flown in. 

Britain's ill-fated attempt to 
support Greece came to its 
inevitable conclusion in May 
1941. Some 50,000 personnel 
were rescued, many via Crete. 
The Italian navy conspicuously 
failed to stir from harbour then, 
or during the German airborne 
assault on Crete, The subsequent 
evacuation of the island was 
made costly enough by the 
Luftwaffe, and it was fortunate 
for the British that the timetable 
for 'Operation Barbarossa' called 
for most German bomber 
formations to nansfer to eastern 
Europe at the end of the month. 
During June and July British and 
French naval forces clashed in 
the Levant as the British invaded 
French-held Syria and Lebanon. 

The Royal Navy's 10th 
submarine flotilla was deployed 
with ever increasing effect in 
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FOR MUCH OF THE time, the 
Mediterranean was a 
secondary theatre for the 
German armed forces. Even so, 
it was important both politically 
and economically. Germany had 
to help its ally Italy, and it 
needed to cut a major British 
trade artery. 

Physically, the Mediterranean 
stretches over three thousand 
kilometres from east to west, 
yet is hardly more than 150 
kilometres across at its 
narrowest. British trade to the 
Empire via the Suez Canal 
passed along the sea, and to 
protect that trade the Royal 
Navy had three vital bases: 
Gibraltar, Malta and Alexandria 
to the east, 

SEA ROUTES 

Axis lines of communication 
were much shorter. Italy's North 
African empire, centred on 
Libya, was only just across the 
narrowest part of the sea. Axis 
bases were Ideally placed to 
interfere with Allied convoys, 
and running the gauntlet of 
naval, submarine and aerial 
attacks was to cost the British 
dearly. 

However, Malta was just as 
much of a threat to Axis lines of 
communication. Although the 
journey from Italian ports to 
Tunis or Benghazi was short, 
Royal Navy submarines and RAF 
fighters and bombers based on 
the island couid wreak havoc on 
the vital supplies being sent to 
Rommel and his Afrika Korps 
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Far left: A Royal Navy cruiser 
engages units of the Italian fleet at 
long range, British supply lines ran 
the length of the Mediterranean, 
and were extremely vulnerable to 
attack from the Axis-held coasts. 
However, the Italian navy did not 
fight aggressively, and the 
Kriegsmarine could not do more 
than send a few U-boats to help. 

Left: Where Germany could help 
was in the air. The Mediterranean 
is long but not very wide, and 
little of it is beyond the range of 
land-based aircraft. The Italian 
Regia Aeronautics made more of 
an impact than the navy, and 
when it was stiffened by Luftwaffe 
units it proved to be a real threat 
to British communications in the 
area. 

Right Germany's main land force 
in the region was Rommel's Afrika 
Korps. Supplies had to come by 
sea from Italy to Libya, and any 
interruption to the supply line 
would be catastrophic. Without 
replacement vehicles, ammunition 
and above alt fuel, the Afrika 
Korps would have no hope of 
beating the British, 
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Above An Italian battle squadron puts to sea. Italian ships were fast and 
powerful, and the surface fleet was stronger than the Krlegsmarine. But 
Italian commanders never took the measure of their British foes. 

Below: By 1943, supplying the Afrika Korps had become a nightmare. 
The Luftwaffe tried to move supplies by air, but lumbering transports 
like this Me 323 proved easy meat to marauding RAF fighters. 




summer 1941, thanks to the 
breaking of the Italian naval code, 
Convoys were ambushed with 
spectacular regularity, aerial 
reconnaissance flights having to 
be staged to give a plausible 
explanation of such 'lucky' 
interceptions. Italian pleas for 
assistance - and a string of 
complaints from Rommel - led 
Hitler to overrule his U-boat 
commander and despatch German 
submarines to the Mediterranean. 
In quick succession they sank the 
carrier Ark Royal and the 
battleship Barliam. Worse, Italian 
navy frogmen penetrated 
Alexandria and laid explosive 
charges under two British 
battleships and a tanker. Queen 
Elizabeth and Valiant were 
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repairable, but out of action for 
months. It remained to be seen 
whether the Italian admirals 
would exploit their temporary 
advantage. Ashore, the British 
'Operation Crusader" compelled 
the Germans to abandon the siege 
of Tobruk and fall back toward 
Tripoli during December. 

Meanwhile the British army in 
North Africa contrived to lose a 
series of batdes with Rommel's 
Afrika Korps. Tobruk, which had 
been held so tenaciously was lost 
in a day and the British were 
driven back to the last defensive 
position before the Suez canal. 
The traditional sacking of the 
commander left the 8th Army 
digging in under a new general 
fresh from England, Bernard 



Montgomery. The Germans, now 
over 1,000 miles of desert road 
from their only workable port. 
were obliged to dig in too. There 
followed a logistic race. The 
Royal Navy mounted a dramatic 
operation to break the siege of 
Malta, "Operation Pedestal' ; 
succeeding at heavy cost in 
delivering vital supplies of fuel, 
ammunition and food to the 
island. Unbeknown to the 
beleagured defenders, the 
Germans had just abandoned their 
planned invasion. The formidable 
Generalmajor Ramcke and his 
elite Fallschirmjager brigade 
arrived in North Africa instead, 
fighting as ground troops for the 
rest of the desert war. The attack 
on Crete had cost the German 
airborne forces severe losses and 
there were no doubts that an 
assault on Malta was liable to do 
the same, even if h was 
successful. With the news of 
victories in southern Russia, 
Rommel's confidence he could 
bounce the Allies out of Alamein 
and take Cairo, enthusiasm waned 
for risky parachute landings. 

SLAUGHTER 

From July 1942 over a third of 
Axis cargoes despatched from 
Italy to North Africa ended on 
the bottom of the Mediterranean. 
Behind the British positions at El 
Alamein. mountains of supplies 
were landed including enough 
artillery ammunition to recreate a 



World War 1-style hurricane 
bombardment and hundreds of 
brand-new American tanks-. 
Rommel's supplies, even if they 
survived the attentions of Malta- 
based aircraft and submarines to 
arrive in Libya, still had to be 
brought forward along the desert 
road, subject to regular attack 
from the air and sea. 

The defeat at Alamein in 
October, and the Anglo- 
American landings in Algeria and 
Morocco in November spelt the 
end of the North African war, but 
Hitler's insistence on rushing 
troops into Tunisia prolonged the 
campaign into 1943. Loyal to the 
Vichy government, and with the 
vivid memory of Mers-el-Kebir, 
the surviving units of the French 
navy fought the British and 
Americans to the best of their 
ability. The incomplete battleship 
Jean Bart, lying at Casablanca, 
exchanged shots with the US 
battleship Massachusetts, 
requiring five 16-in shell hits to 
silence her. French destroyers 
and submarines sortied against 
the US Task Force but were 
overwhelmed. 

HONOURABLE DEFEAT 

The German army made the 
British and Americans look like 
dull plodders as it improvised in 
days what had taken the Allies 
many months of planning. Ad 
hoc battlegroups kept the Allies 
far enough from Tunis for a 
sizeable bridgehead to be 
created. A leisurely pursuit by 
the 8th Army helped Rommel 
extricate himself from Egypt and 
eventually strike a sudden blow 
against the Americans at 
Kasserine Pass. But Hitler left it 
too long: having delayed the 
likely Allied invasion of Italy, he 
refused to allow a timely 
evacuation and a belated attempt 
to fly men out of the collapsing 
front led to a massacre of 
German transport aircraft by 
Allied fighters. Below, Allied 
fast patrol craft sank, destroyed 
and burned in ruthless style. 
There was no escape by sea. And 
the Italian admirals were plotting 
to overthrow Mussolini and 
change sides. 
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of Malta 



DURING THE WINTER of 1941-42 
Hitler's attention was riveted 
to the Russian front where his 
invasion had ground to a halt in 
the snow. But in February 1942 his 
Mediterranean commander, 
Feldmarschalt K esse I ring obtained 
the Fiihrer's permission for an 
airborne and amphibious assault 
on Malta. The attrition of Kalian 
convoys had reached such a 
height that some supplies had to 
be sent by submarine. 'Operation 
Hercules' was planned for 
June/July 1942 and involved Italy's 
airborne formations as well as the 



Luftwaffe's parachute division. An 
intensive bombing campaign 
began, intended to knock out 
Malta's air defences, prevent the 
FtAF stationing fighters there and 
render the harbour unsafe even for 
British submarines. 

The British fought hard to 
sustain the island. Four supply 
ships were escorted there by four 
cruisers and 19 destroyers, 
suffering from repeated bombing 
attacks, but a half-hearted sortie 
by the Italian navy cost the 
Italians two destroyers in a fearful 
storm off Sicily. The US carrier 



Wasp was diverted from the 
North Atlantic to help fly in 
replacement Spitfires in April, but 
by June conditions were ripe for 
Kesselring's invasion. Convoys 
were beaten back and supplies 
ran desperately low for 
servicemen and islanders alike. 
King George VI awarded the 
Maltese a collective George Medal 
for their resistance. Lord Gort VC, 
former commander of the BEF 
was appointed to command the 
island with Air Vice Marshal Keith 
Park, of battle of Britain fame to 
coordinate the air defences. 




Above: The Maltese people stood 
up to incessant raids by the 
Luftwaffe and the ffegia 
Aeronautics. Starting in January 
1942, Axis aircraft mounted at 
least 80 sorties per day, rising to 
more than 100 bomber sorties per 
day in early April. 
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Above; Principal strike force 
against Malta was provided by 
about 200 Junkers Ju 88s of 
Fliegerkorps II, escorted by more 
than WO Messerschmitt Bf W9Fs. 



Below: A British Tribal' class 
destroyer escorts a freighter into 
the Grand Harbour at Valetta. 
Such ships were vital, bringing the 
supplies to enable Malta's survival. 





Above: At the height of the Blitz, 
the Grand Harbour was Impossible 
to use. Only when the Allies 
shipped more Spitfires to the 
island was the Luftwaffe assault 
contained, and the threat of 
airborne invasion averted. 



Below: The failure to take Malta 
was a turning point. British 
submarines and aircraft based on 
the island had a stranglehold on 
vital German supply lines. Without 
supplies, the Afrika Korps had no 
hope of victory in the desert. 
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The Heinkel 111 was the mainstay 
of the German bomber force for 
most of the war, even though 
by 1942 its performance and 
crew protection had become 
decidedly second rate. But 
it was reliable, and was 
available in large 
numbers. Known to its 
crews as the spate n 
or 'spade', the 
He 111 was 
largely restricted 
to transport 
missions by the 
end of 1944. 
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The Luftwaffes 
rise in the 1930s 
was meteoric Its 
fall from grace 
and ultimate 
annihilation 
during WWII was 
just as dramatic 
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QFTER IMPERIAL 
German v"s defeat in 
World War I. the 
victorious Allies 
decreed thai the 
Imperial Air Sen ice 
be disbanded and the aircraft 
dismantled and destroyed. It had 
been a formidable force, though 
as with most other air forces of 
the time, it had been a pari of the 
army. It was not until the Nazis 
came to power thai it became the 
Luftwaffe, a separate arm. 

The inter- war period saw air 
power theorists and enthusiasts 
promote the effectiveness of 



bombers and fighters in an 

atmosphere which made aircraft 
both glamorous and omnipotent. 
Although the Luftwaffe was not 
formally established until March 
1 935. Germany had managed to 
develop medium-range bombers 
and transports and train pilots 
from as early as 1926. 

Key to early developments 
was the slate airline Deutsche 
Luft Hansa (changed in 1934 to 
Lufthansa). Headed by World 
War I veteran Erhard Milch, the 
civil airline operated the versatile 
Ju 52 as well as sleek Heinkel 
airliners that could be 



re-engineered as bombers. 

To provide pilots for the new 
airhne the Weimar Government 
sponsored the German Union of 
Sport Flying which by this time 
had 50,000 members. The 
organisation gave boys and 
young men the chance to fly 
gliders and light aircraft and 
therefore provided an excellent 
pool of experienced or 
semi -trained pilots. 

Although plans for the new 
German air force had been made 
under the Weimar republic, it was 
the Nazis who eventually threw 
off the shackles of the Versailles 
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"If any British bomber 
penetrates the airspace 
of the Heidi then you 
may call me Meier/' 

- Reichsmarshall 
Hermann Goering 



Treaty. World War I fighter ace 
Hermann Goering was minister 
of Aviation in the new regime. At 
that time second only to Hitler in 
the Nazi hierarchy, Goering was 
in a position to further the new 
air force. A clandestine 
organisation was set up in 1933, 
and the Luftwaffe came into the 
open in 1935 with full German 
rearmament. 

BOMBERS SHELVED 

In 1936 the Luftwaffe lost its first 
Chief of Staff in an air accident. 
General Walther Wever was an 
advocate of long-range strategic 
bombers, which would allow 
Germany to attack industrial 
targets deep inside enemy 
territory. With his death, this 
critical weapon was neglected as 
aircraft designers and 
manufacturers concentrated on 
medium bombers and dive 
bombers, suitable for-close 

support operations with the army. 

By the time Germany sent 
military support to Franco in the 
Spanish Civil War, the Luftwaffe 
was well established. The war 
was a valuable proving ground 
for new aircraft designs, and also 
gave the pilots in the Kondor 
Legion the opportunity to test 
tactics and polish combat flying 
skills. The Heinkel He III, 
Domier Do 17, Junkers Ju 52, Ju 
86 and Ju 87 and the 
Messerschmitt Bf 109 and Bf 
1 10 were flown in action in 
Spain by pilots who were rotated 
through the war zone. The 
Kondor Legion demonstrated the 
effectiveness of air power, when 
in July 1936 shuttles of Ju 52s 
flew 7,350 Nationalist troops 
with their artillery and equipment 
from Morocco to Spain, 

The Luftwaffe played little 
part in the 'Rower Wars' in 
Austria and the Sudetenland. But 




left: The Henschel 123 undertook 
the first ground support mission 
of WWII on the first day of the 
Polish Invasion. Production had 
already ceased, but the biplane 
continued to operate with great 
success In the East until the last 
went out of commission In 1944. 
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IN SEPTEMBER 1939 the Luftwaffe was organised into four 
Luftflotten (air fleets] but as the war progressed three more 
were added including Luftflotte Reich which was formed for 
the defence of Germany. Each Luftflotte had a strength of 
between 200 and 1,250 aircraft, grouped in a number of 
Fliegerkorps (flying corps). The next command level down 
was the Fliegerdivision but this was often made directly 
subordinate to the Luftflotte, 

Both corps and division contained a number of Geschwader 
that equated roughly to an RAF Group or a USAF Wing. These 
were designated by type KG - Kampfgeschwader (bomber), 
JG - Jagdgesch wader (fighter), NJG - Nachtjagdgeschwader 
(night fighter), StG - Stukageschwader (dive bomber), ZG - 
Zerstorergeschwader (destroyer or heavy fighter) and LG - 
Lehrgeschwader (operational training). Later in the war the 
Stukageschwader were largely superseded by 
Schlachtgeschwader (ground attack, abbreviated SG or 
Sch.G). A Gesch wader was normally divided into three 
Gruppen, which in turn were composed of three to four 
Staffeln (squadrons) of 9-12 aircraft. 

At the outbreak of war the Luftwaffe comprised 302 Staffeln 
with 2,370 operational crews and 2,564 combat aircraft. 

The structure of the Luftwaffe was an obvious asset in 
Blitzkrieg warfare, but posed its own problems. The most 
damaging being that there was no bomber or fighter 
command. This meant that aircraft were dispersed at times 
when strategic considerations demanded their concentration, 
as in Russia or the defence of the Reich. 



Luftflotte 
Fliegerkorps 

I Geschwader (90-120) 



assigned to each Luftflotte 
1 according to operational 

requirements 
varying number assigned to 
each Fliegerkorps as required 



Gruppe I (40) || Gruppe II (40) fl Gru ppe III (40 ] | 
Staf fel (12) Staff el (12) Staff el (12) 

Schwarm (4) II Schwarm (4) II Schwarm (4) 



Above: The Luftwaffe 
chain of command. 
Figures should be 
taken as a guide only: 
numbers were 
dependant upon 
resources and ttiB 
strategic reasons for 
deployment. 
Additionally, bomber 
staffels were usually 
formed from three- 
ship Kette rather than 
four-ship schwarm e. 

Right: One of the 
most important men 
in the early 
development of the 
Luftwaffe was former 
Lufthansa director and 
deputy air minister 
Erhard Mitch, who 
also served as a 
Luftflotte commander 
early in the war. 
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when the shooting started in 
September 1939 it was a different 
matter. German aircraft enjoyed 
considerable success in the first 
years of the war. Very efficient 
close support tactics enabled 
panzer formations to call up Ju 
87 Stuka dive bombers as flying 
artillery. The Stukas could blast 
aside opposition as well as 
spreading fear among enemy 
troops and civilians. German 
fighters were as good as any in 
the world, and German aircrews 
were better trained and tactically 
superior to their opponents. 
Though the air campaign against 
Britain was not a success, the 
campaigns in France, the Balkans 
and the initial months of the war 
in Russia, where 2.700 aircraft 
were deployed, seemed a 
vindication of the use of tactical 
air power. Flying against 
inexperienced Russian pilots in 
obsolescent aircraft Luftwaffe 
pilots racked up huge scores. 

In addition to combat and 
transport aircraft, the Luftwaffe 
had responsibility for air defence 
and airborne forces. 

In 1939 two-thirds of the 
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Luftwaffe's strength - about 
800,000 men - was assigned to 
the Flak arm. and by 1944 this 
had risen to 1 .250,000. Flak is an 
abbreviation of 

FUegembwehrkanonen or anti- 
aircraft artillery, and it was used 
in two main ways. Fixed Flak 
batteries were used to protect the 
German homeland and major 
Luftwaffe bases, while mobile 
units provided armies in the Field 
with anti-aircraft cover ( and on 
frequent occasions with fire 
support against ground targets). 
Heavy weapons used ranged 
from the massive 1 2.8-cm Flak 
40, through the 10.5-cm Flak 38 
to the numerous 8.8-cni Flak IS. 
37 and 41, Fast-firing light and 
medium weapons in 2-cm and 
3,7-cm calibre were used to 
engage low-flying targets and to 
protect mobile forces. 

FUKJOIKK 

At the height of the Reich's 
defences a complex belt of radar, 
searchlights and flak batteries ran 
from the east of Paris to southern 
Denmark, while day and night 
fighters - the latter equipped with 




Above: An 88-mm flak battery in action in November 1939, The guns 
were organised into batteries which 'boxed' areas of the sky with rapid, 
intensive Fire. Numerically, tfte flak arm was the most important in the 
Luftwaffe, with around a million men serving the weapons. 
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Close support of the | 

Wehrmacht 



IN PRE-WAR Germany aircraft 
tactics were in an experimental 
stage as in many other countries. 
Some flirted with the idea of 
strategic bombing, but 
experience in the Spanish Civil 
War persuaded the Nazis of the 
value of the Air Force force as a 
strategic arm of the Army alone. 
Indeed the man in head of 
Luftwaffe planning and 
procurement, Ernst Udet became 
obsessed by the role of the air 
force as mobile artillery to the 
exclusion of all else. He wanted 
every bomber to have a 
dive-bombing capacity. 

The air force had an essential 
role in the Blitzkrieg tactics of 
the opening years of the war. 

An initial assault by the 
Luftwaffe was to be against the 
enemy air force, including its 
supporting aircraft and aero 
engine factories and ground 
installations, in order to gain air 
superiority from the outset. This 
achieved, the Army could then 
commence its ground attack 
unharried by enemy aircraft 
action. Next, vital enemy centres 
now unprotected by air cover 
were to be assailed by maximum 
bombing forces, so hindering 
counter attacks and facilitating 
greater ground troop penetration. 



These tactics in large part 
were responsible for the 
spectacular victories in East and 
West up until 1941. The Allies 
learnt from these successes and 
employed the tactics 
themselves in the invasion of 
Normandy and during the great 
soviet advances from 1943 
onwards. 











Top: Few fighters have looked 
more aggressively purposeful than 
the Fw 190. The heavily armed 
G-series shown here, was 
developed as an extended range 
fighter bomber, ft proved 
extremely successful. The F-series 
close-support variant was similar 
but more heavily armoured. 

Above: The Wehrmacht's classic 
instrument of close support - 
taking the place of field artillery — 
was the Junkers Ju 87 Stuka dive 
bomber. Although frighteningly 
vulnerable to fighters it earned 
terrifying reputation in Poland, the 
Balkans and the Eastern Front, ft 
was the tank buster of choice for 
Hans Rude! with 519 Soviet kills, 

Left: The massive Soviet tank 
threat on the Eastern Front saw 
the development of dedicated 
ground-attack aircraft like the 
Henschel Hs 129. ft could be fitted 
with a 75-mm PaK anti-tank gun. 
This drastically reduced its 
already pedestrian performance 
and agility, although ft could hit 
hard. One shot on target could 
knock out the largest tank. 
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LUFTWAFFE GROUND FORCES 



THE FAUSCHIRMJAGER were 
created at Goertng's 
instigation in 1936 and within 
two years the world's first 
airborne division, Fliegerdivision 
7, was operational. 

Germany was unique among 
the combatants in World War II 
in having its airborne forces 
under air force command - all 
other nations assigned the bulk 
of their parachute and glider 
troops as part of their armies. 

Paratroops saw action in 
Norway and in the 1940 
campaigns in Holland and 
Belgium. Perhaps their most 
notable feat was the 
extraordinary coupe de main 
operation against the fortress of 
Eben Emael. 

Early airborne operations 
tended to be on a smell scale. 
They first dropped en masse In 
the world's pioneering airborne 
assault, the capture of Crete in 
May 1941 The successful 
operation sew the decimation of 
the paratroopers - 4,000 were 
killed, 2,000 wounded and 220 
aircraft were destroyed, Hitler 
declared that "the dey of the 
paratrooper Is over" end with 
these words he condemned this 
elite force to e ground role 
serving as light infantry. The 
opportunity was therefore 
missed to use the peretroopere 
In operetlons against Malta or 
Cyprus. 

The Luftwaffe'* other elite 
ground fighting unit wes the 



Hermann Goering Panzer 
Division, Originally formed as a 
police unit in 1933, it was 
transferred to the Luftwaffe as 
the Hermann Goering Regiment 
in 1935. It played a small part in 
the battles in Poland, Norway 
and France before growing to 
brigade size on the Eastern 
front. All but wiped out in 
Tunisia in 1943, it was 
reconstituted as the Panzer 
Division Hermann Goering. 
Transferring to Poland in 1944, it 
was reorganised as an armoured 
corps in October that year. 

If the paratroopers and the 
Hermann Goering division were 
the elite of the Luftwaffe 
ground forces, the 21 field 
divisions raised from surplus 
Luftwaffe personnel late In the 



war were at the other 
end of the quality scale. 
These reluctant soldiers 
were ill equipped and 
poorly led and suffered 
badly in fighting on the 
Eastern Front. 

Right: The Germans were 
the pioneers of parachute 
and glider-borne righting 
formations. Their 
successes in 7940-41 were 
not lost on the allies, who 
developed their own 
paratroop units as a high 
priority. They wore high- 
laced rubber soled boots 
and zippered jump smocks. 
They were issued from 
1942 with the FG 42, an 
advanced, high-powered 
assault rifle capable of 
fully-automatic fire. 



The Messerschmitt 321, the Gigant, was the largest gilder ever 
employed on operations, ft had a 55-m wingspan and could 
carry up to 200 troops. Most of the 200 airframes built were 
converted to Me 323 transport planes with the addition of six 
engines. A flight of 14 Me 323'» was slaughtered by Allied 
Fighters whilst attempting to resupply Tunisia In 1943. 





airborne radar - were vectored 
onto the British and American 
bomber squadrons. 

As the demand for able- 
bodied men increased during the 
war, the Luftwaffe relied 
increasingly on members of the 
Hitlerjugend. Boys aged between 
16 and 18 were used to man guns 
and searchlights. By 1945 
children as young as 14 had been 
pressed into service. 

FEMALE EMANCIPATION 

The Luftwaffe employed more 
women than the Army, Navy or 
Waffen-SS. The other services 
had some women working as 
nurses and in communications, 
but the air force had about 
1 30,000 women in uniform at 
peak strength. Most women 
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worked in communications, 
early warning and administration, 
but in 1943 they took on a 
combat role. It was then, with the 
rising demand for fighting men 
on the Eastern Front, that the 
Luftwaffe mobilised 
Flakwqffenhelfererinnen (anti- 
aircraft arm assistants). By the 
end of the war a significant 
proportion of German AA gun 
batteries were manned by 
women. 

The Nazis had always been 
proponents of the principle of 
'divide and rule' . Although the 
FUhreprinzip called for power to 
be concentrated in the hands of 
one senior officer or leader, 
beneath that rarefied height 
multiple separate chains of 
command were the norm, and 



backbiting, rivalry and distrust 
were common. The 
Reichsmanchail added to the 
problems for the Luftwaffe by 
appointing personal friends from 
his wartime days. They relished 
the chance to create a new air 
force, but were often less 
effective as staff officers or 
logisticians. 

UDET UNDONE 

Goering had two main areas of 
responsibility. Besides being 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
Luftwaffe, he was also Reich 
aviation minister and through the 
Reichsluftfahrtminisierium - 
RLM or Reich Aviation Ministry 
- controlled air matters using 
two staffs. The first was headed 
by the secretary of state for air. 



Erhard Milch. In addition to 
being inspector-general of the 
Luftwaffe, Milch dealt with all 
aviation matters other than 
operations. The second was 
under Luftwaffe Chief of Staff 
Hans Jeschonnek who headed the 
operations, intelligence, 
quartermaster's organisation, 
training and signals branches. 
However, he only had direct 
access to Goering on operational 
matters. Jeschonnek, who 
committed suicide following the 
failure of the Luftwaffe to supply 
the surrounded 6th Army at 
Stalingrad, had numerous 
administrative burdens. He had 
no control over personnel, who 
were appointed directly by 
Goering, nor did he have control 
over supply and procurement. 
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Above: The Jack of all trades - the Junkers Ju 88, No other German 
aircraft was adapted for as many roles. Final close-support versions 
were armed with flame throwers and recoilless rocket projectors. 
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This was the responsibility of 
Ernst Udet. a daring pilot and 
former stunt flyer who 
committed suicide in 1941. 

Udet was head of the 
Luftwaffe's technical office, and 
exercised a great deal of 
influence on German aircraft 
design. At Udet's door must be 
laid the failure of the German 
aviation industry to develop jet 
aircraft until it was too late for 
them to have more than a local 
tactical impact. With Udet's 
death. Milch took over supply 
and procurement - this did not 
make the RLM run smoothly 
because there was considerable 
animosity between Milch and 
Jeschonnek. 

Like so much in the Third 
Reich, the Luftwaffe was only 



put onto an efficient footing 
when the war had effectively 
been lost As the war swung 
against Germany. Goering 
withdrew' from direct command 
of operations into a sybaritic 
world of drugs and high living. 
Tn mid- 1944 a Luftwaffe High 
Command was established, 
Milch's post was abolished and 
aircraft production was 
transferred to Albert S peer's 
armaments ministry, under 
whose capable hands it soared, 

TOO LITTLE TOO LATE 

But much of the production was 
of old designs. The Heinkel He 
111, Junkers Ju 52. Ju 87. 
Junkers Ju 88, Messersehmitt Bf 
109 and the Bf 110 had all 
entered service before the war. 



Left: Reich propaganda had 
G Bering's air crews singing lustily 
at the onset of the Battle of 
Britain. But in three months his 
bombers were to be driven from 
the daylight skies. 



Below: Nicknamed 'The Fiying 
Pencil', the Cornier Do 17 was the 
fastest bomber in the world before 
the war. However, by 1939 it was 
obsolete and had been replaced by 
the more powerful Do 17Z, 
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Above: One of the greatest fighters ever built, the 
Messerschmitt Bf 109 sits in the combat aircraft hall 
of fame alongside its great opponent the Spitfire. The 
Bf 109E-4 shown here fought in the Battle of Britain 
and enjoyed huge success In the North African 
campaign. Its strengths were its small size, speed 
and manoeuvrability. Later in the war the dominant 
version was the 'G' series, constituting the bulk of 
the 35,000 Bf 109s produced between 1935 and 1945. 



Below: The Me 262 could have been a war winner. It 
represented a quantum leap in aircraft design, 
though too few were delivered to frontline units to 
ever challenge the Allied command of the air over 
Europe. Stunning though its performance was, the 
262 suffered from its unreliable axial engines and 
casualties due to engine failure, fires or break-up 
were heavy. The 30-mm cannon were also prone to 
jamming and the landing gear to collapse. 



Only the Focke- Wulf Fw 1 90 of 
the major types had become 
operational since 1939. Improved 
engines and equipment had 
enhanced their performance 
considerably, but most were 
being outclassed by newer Allied 
designs. 
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It could have been very 
different. Heinkel had built a 
working jet-powered aircraft as 
early as 1938. The twin-engined 
Heinkel He 280 flew on 2 April 
1941, reaching a maximum 
speed of 820 km/h (510 mph). 
The superior Me 262 flew in 



1943, Powered by two Junkers 
Jumo 004B turbojets, it had a 
maximum speed of 868 km/h 
(539 mph) - more than 150 
km/h faster than any Allied 
fighter. Had it entered service in 
any numbers, the character of 
the air war in Europe would 



"What has gone wrong! 
...The Luftwaffe lies a 
broken wreck, unable to 
haft the allied advance 
for one hour, let alone 
one day." 

Adolf Hitler 1945 




have been radically different. 
Fortunately for the Allies, 
Hitler's insistence that the 262 
be used as a 'Blitz bomber' 
meant that it was not until late in 
1944 that sufficient fighters 
were available for air defence 
operations, and by this time the 
Allies were closing on Germany 
from all directions. 

By the end of its single decade 
of existence. Hitler's Luftwaffe 
advanced from wood and fabric 
biplanes to operating futuristic 
Me 262 jet and Me 163 rocket- 
powered interceptors armed wjth 
R4M air-to-air missiles. In 1944 
the Luftwaffe deployed the 
world's first operational 'cruise 
missile' - the Fieseler Fi 1 03 
Flying Bomb, Universally known 
as the V-l this pilotless aircraft 
had a maximum speed of 645 
km/h (400 mph) and range of 
240 km (150 miles). 

CRASH LANDING 

But such technological 
advances were too little, too 
late. Five years of war had 
taken a fearful toll on the 
experienced pilots who had 
started the war. Unquestionably 
the Luftwaffe had many brave 
aircrew, but by 1945 the odds 
were stacked brutally against 
their survival. Training had 
suffered. Allied pilots and 
aircraft were more capable and 
far more numerous, and fuel 
was non-existent. Above all, a 
corrupt and inefficient 
leadership beset by cronyism 
and poor technical and strategic- 
judgement had betrayed the 
Luftwaffe. But pilots still took 
off against the enemy, fighting 
to the last over the crumbling 
remnants of the Reich. 
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THE LUFTWAFFE HAD some 2,500 aces - pilots with five kite or more. 
In the Western theatre where targets were the hardest to come by 
the top Allied flyer was accredited with 40 kills, against eight Germans 
scoring in excess of 100. This is partly explained by the fact that 
Luftwaffe pilots fought continuously for years, unlike their opponents 
who were generally withdrawn from combat after 30 or 40 missions. 






Waiter Nowotrty 1920-44 
Walter Nowotny became the first 
fighter pilot to score 250 kills, 
achieving the feat in 442 missions. 
In February 1944 he was transferred 
from the Eastern front to command 
a pilot training school. He was 
then given command of the world's 
first jet fighter unit. On S 
November 1944 he launched his 
Messerschmitt 262 against an 
escorted bomber formation. 
The jets cut out in combat and 
Nowotny 's parachute failed 
properly to deploy. He was given 
a state funeral in Vienna. 



Heinz Schnaufe. 

With 126 victories, Schnaufer is 
the world's top-scoring night- 
fighter ace. Known as the 'Night 
Ghost', he flew Messerschmitt Bf 
110s, and his Geschwader 
accounted for over 700 Allied 
bombers. His fighter with its 'kills' 
displayed was put on show in 
Hyde Park after the war. Schnaufer 
died in a car accident near Biarritz. 




Erich 'Etubi' Hartmann 
1922-93 

The most successful fighter pilot 
in history, with 352 victories in 
1,425 missions. Remarkably, he 
amassed the bulk of his victories 
in the last two years of the war. 
He was shot down 16 times, 
bailed out twice but was never 
wounded. After the war the 'Black 
Devil of the Ukraine' suffered ten 
years of harsh treatment as a 
prisoner in the USSR. On release 
he rejoined the Luftwaffe, 
becoming commander of West 
Germany's first jet fighter wing. 



Joachim Marseille 1920-42 

The Luftwaffe's most talented ace 
achieved all but seven of his 158 
victories in North Africa. He was 
awarded the diamonds to his 
Ritterkreuz after shooting down 
17 British aircraft in a single day. 
On 30 September 1942, while 
returning from a Stuka escort 
mission, the engine of his Bf 
109G-2 caught fire. Marseille, 
blinded by smoke, nursed the 
aircraft back over friendly 
territory. He then jettisoned the 
canopy, haft-rolled his machine 
and bailed out. Knocked 
unconscious by the tail-plane, he 
never deployed his parachute. 



Adolf Galland 1911-94 

Gal I and cut his teeth in Spain, 
flying 280 missions with the 
Condor Legion. He transferred 
from ground support work to 
fighters, and was the top scoring 
ace in the Battle of Britain with 
57 victories. He became General 
of the Fighter Arm on the death 
of Werner Molders in 1941. He 
had 96 victories at this time and 
continued to fly fighter missions 
against orders. He was known 
for his penchant for good 
brandy, fine cigars and the 
women attracted by his fame. 
After being sacked by Hitler as a 
scapegoat as Germany failed to 
defend the airspace over the 
Reich, he was given command of 
a jet fighter squadron. Their 
belated success proved that 
Galland had been right to 
advocate them all along. 



Werner Molders 
1913-41 

Having joined the Luftwaffe in 
1935, Molders went on to 
become the top scoring ace in 
the Condor Legion with 14 kills. 
He was also the first fighter pilot 
to reach the psychologically 
significant figure of 100 victories 
in World War II. An outstanding 
leader as well as a superb pilot, 
Molders was instrumental in 
developing modern fighter 
tactics, which gave the Luftwaffe 
a distinct advantage over the 
RAF during the Battle of Britain. 
In 1941 he was the first man to 
be awarded Diamonds to add to 
the Oak Leaves and Swords of 
the Knight's Cross. Appointed 
Inspector of Fighters in 1941, he 
was killed as a passenger in a 
plane crash en route to the 
funeral of General Ernst Udet. 
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£. GERMAN eagle. 
im in stone or 

■ vied with the 
i as the most 
s\ mhol of the 
.eich. On 
is. equipment. 
weapons, documents, coinage - 
b) fact on almost every artefact 
produced during llie years of the 
Third Reich either trie swastika or 
the eagle ifrcuuenih both) was 
stamped, printed, painted or 
engraved. 

ARYAN SYMBOL 

Hitter and the Nazis regarded the 
eagle as an Aryan symbol, and 
combined with the swastika it 
formed the naiional emblem, The 
must common designs were 
either an eagle with wings 
spread, often known as the 
Wehrmachiadler or with wings 
partly folded, which was known 
as the Reichsadler. 

HISTORIC ORIGINS 

The origins of the eagle as a 
German national emblem can lx- 
I raced back to 800 AD when 
Charlemagne was crowned 
Raman emperor and adopted the 
eagle, which had been the totem 
• >t the all-conquering Roman 
OS, US his own. From the 
12lh centun the eagle spread 
through Germany as a symbol of 
Hofaenstaufen dynasty which 
ruled the Holy Roman Empire, 
and it regularly appeared on 
coats of arms of ducal and 
princely families. It also, in a 
different form, became the 
s\ mbol of the Austrian empire. 

RNAN EAGLES 



the 19th century the spread- 
gct) eagle had come to 
ibolise Germany, and the 
■lulionariesnf I SUS. Bismarck's 
and Reich of IS7I and the 
imar Republic of 1919 all 
ipted the symbol as their own. 
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Left: Even though it was seen on a 
variety of military uniforms, 
badges and flags, the eagle with 
the outstretched wing was 
primarily a party symbol. This 
example adorns the cover of an 
Arbeitsbuch. Introduced in 1934, 
this was a civilian version of a 
soldier s soldbuch, and was 
compulsory for all workers, ft 
contained details of a worker's 
employment history and work 
record. 



Above: The hilt of an SA dagger is 
adorned with one of the earliest 
forms of the Nazi eagle. Much less 
medieval in appearance than 
Imperial eagles, it differed 
primarily from Weimar or earlier 
versions by its outspread wings. 







Above A wartime Gestapo pass is 
adorned with an Eagle and 
Swastika stamp of approval. Even 
though by this time the Gestapo 
was a part of the SS security 
service, the SD, it used the party 
Eagle rather than the the variant 
generally used by the SS. 



Below: Oer Deutsches Auto m obi I club was the 
premier motoring organisation in the car-mad 
Germany of the 1920s, tt used a variant of the 
Prussian or Reichsadler, to which was added a 
swastika when the Nazis came to power. 



Below; The upright oval shape of military 
combat awards lent itself to the use of the 
folded-wing Weimar-style eagle, which some 
authorities have called the 'National Eagle' to 
distinguish it from the 'Party Eagle'. 



Below: Although most Nazi Eagles conformed 
to one of about three or four standard styles, 
there were some one-off designs. This eagle 
with spread, pointed wings was used to tip 
the flag pennant on a senior official's car. 
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Above: Pre-war Germany was a nation in love with uniforms and 
symbols. Most large organisations had their own unique style: this is 
the cap and belt buckle of the German Red Cross. It utilises a variant of 
the old Weimar eagle, often known as the Reichsadler. 

Below: There were many types of German police units, including traffic, 
railway and water police. This cap was worn by members of the Fire 
service - which was considered to be a police formation. Most police 
units wore the style of Eagle seen here. 



Above: The Deutsche? Luftsportverband was used to train pilots for the 
clandestine Luftwaffe. When rearmament was announced in 1935, the 
DLV was replaced by the National Socialist Flying Corps, which wore a 
Luftwaffe-style uniform but with a variant of the Party eagle. 

Below: Some Nazi eagles were more impressive than others. This large 
silver-thread cap variant was worn {outside the court room} by senior 
members of the Supreme Court. Nominally independent, the Justice 
Ministry worked hand-in-hand with the party and with the SS. 
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yellow piping and badge indicate 
that the wearer was an 
aircrewman. The 'Boetcke' cuff 
title was worn in 193S by Flieger 
Gruppe Fassber g, one of the 
early bomber units of the 
Luftwaffe, 



m 




Left: The Luftwaffes 
symbol differed from 
the Army's adler; it 
was a more natural 
eagle in flight. Unique 
to the air force, ft was 
used on helmets in 
place of the 
fteichsadler, and was 
used as breast and 
arm badges in place of 
the Heeresadler and 
Party Eagle. This is a 
Luftwaffe helmet, as 



and by Luftwaffe 
ground combat troops 
in Italy and on the 
Eastern Front 




H NAZI GERMANY the eagfe 
■ normally grasped in its claws an 
oak wreath garland which 
surrounded the swastika. The 
Hear (Army) and the 
Kriegsmarine (Navy) wore the 
Wehrmachtadler on the left 
breast of their tunics with a 
smaller version on officers and 
NCQ's caps above the traditional 
red, white and black cockade. 
The Luftwaffe used a slightly 



drff. 

wings curved in flight clutching a 
swastika in its talons, ft was 
similar in some respects to the 
Royal Air Force eagle, though the 
British bird flew to left, while that 
of the Luftwaffe flew to the right 
The Luftwaffe eagle was worn by 
air and ground crew and by the 
paratroopers and anti-aircraft 
gunners who were part of the air 
force. 

The SS wore their eagle and 
swastika on the upper left sleeve 
of their tunics. Though similar to 



the outer edges of the wings 
different. 

The Army, Kriegsmarine, 
Luftwaffe, and Waffen-SS all 
wore leather belts with a metal 
buckle featuring a variant of the 
National Emblem. The Army 



retained the old Imperial motto 
Gott mit Uns - 'God with Us'- on 
the buckle. The SS saw 
Christianity as Jewish by origin, 
however, and used the motto 
Meine Ehre Heisst Treue - 'My 
Honour is Loyalty'. 

One of the more unusual 
manifestations of the National 
Emblem was on the aluminium 
gorget worn by the Army 
Feldgendarmerie or military 
police. The gorget hung around 



earned military policemen the 
nickname 'chain dogs'. It was 
silver coloured with the words 
Felgendarmerie on a grey scroll. 
The letters, rivets securing the 
chain and national emblem were 
finished with luminous paint, 
particularly useful on traffic 
control duties at night. 

At the head of the nation stood 
Ado if Hitler, the man whose drive 
for power spread the swastika 
and eagle across most of Europe. 
Curiously, in a nation which 



wore a simple military-style four 
pocket tunic or informal blazer- 
style uniform jacket, unadorned 
except for the Wehrmachtadler 
on the sleeve and his Iron Cross 
and Party Badge on the breast. 




T^TT* 



Left: An Early SS cap 
dating from about 1932 
shows the Prussian-style 
deathshead typical of the 
tints, together with an 
eagle similar to those 
used by police units. Later 
SS would have its 
m unique insignia. 




Left: The large arm badge 
worn by Army standard 
bearers bore a 
representation of the 
regimental standards 
together with a Weimar- 
style 'National Eagle'. The 
pink colours on this 
example indicate that the 
wearer was in a Panzer 
unit. Such eagles were 
also commonly found in 
heraldry and as wall 
decorations and statues 
on important buildings 
and monuments. 



me SS uniform eagle was 
to those used by the 
. . y and navy, though with 
g fitly different wing tips, 
iwever the SS stamp used to 
lidate this SS man's Soldbuch 
carries a standard party-style 
eagle, wfth rounded trailing 
edges to the bird's wings. 




flight: The armed forces agreed to 
wear Nazi symbols in 1934. The 
most prominent insignia were the 
eagles worn on caps and as breast 
badges. The Heeresadler or army 
eagle was based on the party 
eagle, but with longer, more 
regular wings and wingtips. 
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Jodl, Alfred Josef Ferdinand (1890 - 1946) 



Generaloberst Alfred Jodl was 
born in 1890 in Wiirzburg, 
Bavaria and fought as an artillery 
officer in World War I. He was a 
member of the Truppenamt -the 
secret German General Staff 
which operated through the 
1920s in contravention of the 
Versailles Treaty. In August 1939 
he became chief of the 
Oberkommando der 
Wehrmachtfuhrungsstab, the 
German Armed Forces High 
Command Operations Staff, 
under Wilhelm Keitel. Jodl 



became Hitler's first adviser on 
strategic and operational 
problems. He was one of the few 
officers willing to contradict the 
Fuhrer, though only on military 
matters. 

Jodl signed the unconditional 
surrender at Reims on 7 May 
1945 on behalf of the government 
of Admiral Drjnitz. Brought before 
the International Military Tribunal 
at Nuremberg he defended 
himself by stating that he was 
"subject to superior orders". 

He was hanged at Nuremberg 



on 16 October 1946. In 1953 a 
German de-Nazification court 
posthumously exonerated Jodl 
of war crimes. 

Right: Alfred Jodl was Hitler's 
military right arm, providing the 
technical knowledge which 
allowed the Fuhrer to command 
the German General Staff. 
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Johst, Hanns C1890 - 1978} 



Writer and dramatist, Johst was 
the originator of the phrase 
"when ! hear the word culture 
I am inclined to reach for my 
revolver" (often attributed to 
Hermann Goeringt. Originally an 
impressionist writer who attacked 
bourgeois conventions, he 
embraced the votkisch worldview 
of National Socialism in the 
1920s. His drama 'Schlageter' 



(1933), about the Nazi martyr 
Albert Leo Schlageter, made a 
strong impression on Hitler. In 
1933 he was made president of 
the Academy for German Poetry 
and in 1934 joined the Prussian 
State Council. He became 
president of the Reich Theatre 
Chamber in 1935 and was 
appointed Brigadefuhrer in the 
SS. After the war he was 



sentenced to a labour camp 
and forbidden to publish for 
ten years. 

Right: Hanns Johst was a talented 
writer whose nationalist works 
were popular in the Third Reich. 
He prospered under Hitler, rising 
high in Reich artistic circles. He 
repented of some, but not alt, of 
his views after the war. 




Joyce, William (1906 - 1948) 



An Irish-American who made 
propaganda broadcasts for the 
Nazis in World War II. His opening 
words - "Germany Calling, 
Germany Calling" - and sneering 
tones earned him the nickname in 
Britain of 'Lord Haw-Haw'. 
Though born in the USA he had 
lived most of his life in Ireland 
and Britain and had declared 
himself British to obtain a 



passport. He joined Oswald 
Mosiey's British Union of Fascists 
in 1933, and in 1939 moved to 
Germany. During the war his 
broadcasts mocked British efforts 
but (fid little to undermine morale. 
He was captured by British troops 
on 28 May 1945. Tried at the Old 
Bailey for treason he was 
sentenced to death and hanged in 
London on 3 January 1946. 



Right: Propaganda broadcasts 
from Berlin made William Joyce's 
drawling voice famous - or 
infamous - all over the English- 
speaking world, 
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"Jude VerreckeV 



"Perish Judah" or "Death to 
JudaismI" was a favourite slogan 
of the Nazis. It was shouted at 
rallies, painted on walls as graffiti 
and plastered on store windows 
in the pre-war anti-Semitic 
campaigns. The word verrecken 
has a particularly nasty ring, 
since it is slang for 'to die' and is 
normally applied to cattle in the 
slaughter house. 

Jews were the butts of a 
considerable amount of 
slanderous Nazi invective, and 
anti-Semitic slogans figured 
prominently in propaganda 
posters, in the press, on radio 



and in film. Judas-Jude was 
another crude punning slogan 
used by the Nazis, It juxtaposes 
the German for Jew and the 
name of the treacherous disciple 
Judas, It was intended to make 
a connection in readers' and 
listeners' minds between 
Judaism and treason. 

Right: In the 1930s, 'Perish Judah' 
was simply a streetfighting slogan 
alongside "Deutschland Erwache'. 
Few could have forseen that in a 
decade it would become an item 
of policy, or that millions of Jews 
like these would indeed perish. 
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Judenfrei 

'Free of Jews', a term used fc>v the 
SS to describe countryside or 
towns or camps completely 
purged of Jews. One of the most 
infamous examples was the 
report by Standartenfuhrer Jager 
of Einsatzkommando 3, who in 
December 1941 declared that his 
men had eliminated all Jews in 
Lithuania. In the autumn of 1942 
Himmier declared that 
concentration camps should be 
made Judenfrei - Jewish inmates 
should all be transferred to 



OrOJlOUJEHHSl 



extermination centres. However, 
Judenfrei did not necessarily 
mean totally devoid of Jews: 
those working in labour camps 
(known as Arbeitsjude) were not 
always counted. On 19 May 194-3 
the city of Berlin was pronounced 
Judenrein, or cleansed of Jews, 

Right: Instructions for the Jews of 
Kiev to assemble at the Jewish 
graveyard. It was the first step in 
the massacre at Babi Yar, a 
massacre that would go a long 
way to making the chy Judenfrei. 
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July Bomb Plot 



The attempt on Hitler's life and 
botched military coup which took 
place on 20 July 1944, the last of 
several such plots dating back to 
1938. The assassination attempt 
took place at the Wotfsschanze 
(Wolf's Lair} - the Fiihrer's 
headquarters at Rastenburg in 
East Prussia. The plot was the 
work of a group of officers, senior 
civil servants and religious 
leaders who realised the damage 
the war was doing to Germany, 
and planned to conclude it. 

The attack in July 1944 was 
made using a British-made time 
bomb that had been concealed in 
a brief case. It was left in a 



briefing room in the 
Gastebarracke (Guest Barracks) 
by Claus von Stauffenberg. 

The attack failed because the 
briefcase was moved away from 
Hitler, the strong construction of 
the briefing table acted as a 
shield, and the light construction 
of the building dissipated the 
blast. In the explosion one man 
was killed and three died of their 
wounds - but Hitler received only 
minor injuries. 

Trie revenge that followed was 
ruthless with up to 7,000 anti- 
Nazis arrested. In the show trials 
and brutal executions which 
followed, around 200 



conspirators were slaughtered 
(though estimates of the death 
toll range as high as 700). 



Right: The 
wreckage of the 
Fuhrer's 

conference room 
shows that Hitler 
was amazingly 
lucky to escape 
with his life, and 
might explain the 
vindictiveness 
with which he 
had the plotters 
tracked down. 
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lunger Ernst (1895 - 1999) 



A poet arid political writer who 
fought in France and the Baltic 
during World War I and was 
decorated with the Pour le Merite 
for heroism. His inter-war works, 
which were supreme examples of 
the Fronteriebnis school of 
writing and poetry, praised war 
as an 'inner experience'. 

J linger was critical of the 
Weimar Republic, and favoured 
strong leadership. He was an 
important influence on the early 



Nazis. His glorification of combat 
and desire for the world to be run 
by an aristocratic elite struck a 
chord with Hitler, though Junger 
himself did not approve of the 
Nazi totalitarian philosophy. 

When the Nazis came to power 
he rejected literary honours and 
to avoid the attentions of the 
Party joined the Wehrmacht, He 
served as a staff officer in France, 
but in 1944 he was retired 
because of unsatisfactory 



military conduct', After World 
War II he turned to theologically 
based humanism, and though he 
wrote in defence of peace and 
freedom he was also a staunch 
defender of the Wehrmacht. 

Right: Although not a Nazi, Ernst 
Junger ■ 5 works were required 
reading in National Socialist 
Germany. They were powerful 
examples of Fronteriebnis writing, 
which glorified the comradeship 
and experiences of battle. 




Junkers Flugzeuge und Motorenwerke 



Founded by engineer Professor 
Hugo Junkers in 1895, the 
Junkers concern was a pioneer in 
the manufacture of all-metal 
aircraft. After World War I the 
company built a highly successful 
range of transport aircraft, but 
financial troubles during the 
depression led to its take over by 
the state in 1933. With German 
rearmament in the 1930s, Junkers 
grew rapidly, becoming one of 
the world's largest aircraft and 
engine manufacturers. By the end 
uf the war Junkers emptuyetj 
140,000 workers in more than a 
dozen factories. 
The principal military products 



of the Junkers concern were 
Ju-52 transports (4,845 built), 
Ju-86 bombers (c. 1,000 
completed) and nearly 6,000 
Ju-87 Stuka dive bombers. At the 
outbreak of war the Ju 88 bomber 
was entering service, and was to 
become one of the most versatile 
of all Junkers designs. Nearly 
15,000 were built with a further 
1,000 improved Ju 188s and 388s 
entering service in 1944-45. 

Right: The Junkers Ju 88G night 
fighter, one uf I he most advanced 
aircraft of its type to see service, 
was one of a myriad of variants of 
this capable bomber design. 



Right: The tri-motor Junkers Ju 52 
was the workhorse of the 
Luftwaffe's transport squadrons, 
being used to move troops and 
supplies alt over Europe as well as 
delivering paratroopers into battle. 
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Junkerschuien 



SS equivalents of the 'Order 
Castles' set up to train future Nazi 
leaders. The SS-Junkerschule 
were established in 1934, though 
the name was not introduced 
until 1937. They were primarily 
officer training academies rather 
like the Wehrmacht's 
Kriegschulen or War Schools, 
though the SS did not demand a 
secondary education like the 
Army. Established at Bad Tolz in 
Bavaria and Welfenschloss in 
Brunswick. Under the direction of 



General Paul Hausser the two 
schools became tough and very 
efficient training centres. 

Originally the courses lasted 
for ten months, but this was 
reduced to four months during 
the war. in addition to fitness, 
weapons, tactics and leadership 
training, each student underwent 
four hours of ideological training 
each week, but this was not taken 
too seriously: the primary loyalty 
of these students was to Hitler via 
the SS - not the party. 



Right: Young SS men gather at a 
leadership school in 1934. It would 
be another three years before such 
establishments, dedicated to 
producing well-trained fighting 
officers, would become known as 
Junkerschuien. 
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Juttner, Hans {1894 - 1965) 



S S- Obergruppen fiihrer and 
General der Waff en SS. Born in 
Saalfeld, Juttner served as a staff 
officer in World War I. After the 
war, he joined the SA before 
becoming a member of the SS. 
He was appointed chref-of-staff of 
the armed SS in 1940 and in 1943 
became head of the SS- 
Fuhrungshauptamt or main SS 
Leadership Office- in effect, head 
of the Waff en SS. Juttner, whose 
aim was to make the Waffen SS 
an imperial guard, had little time 



for Himmler's ideal of the SS as a 
Nazi Party chivalric order. 

Juttner fostered closer ties with 
the Wehrmacht. He spent the war 
trying to separate the armed SS 
from the concentration camp 
guards, the Allgemeine SS, the 
police and the security services. 
He clashed with Theodor Eicke, 
the former commandant of 
Dachau and Inspector of 
Concentration Camps, who 
commanded the SS-Division 
Totenkopf. Eicke had an 



anti-military attitude, and when 
men of his division murdered 
British POWs, Juttner tried to 
have the officers disciplined. 

Juttner survived the war. After 
a time as a POW he was released 
and de-Nazified in 1950. 

Right: Hans Juttner was one of a 
number of pragmatic former army 
staff officers who moulded the 
formation of the armed SS into a 
well-trained, highly-disciplined 
fighting organisation. 




Kahr, Gustav Ritter von {1862 - 1934) 



Bavarian politician and leader of 
the right-wing nationalist 
Bavarian People's Party, which 
drew support from middle-class 
monarchists and nationalists. His 
aim was to establish a right-wing 
dictatorship in Bavaria, which 
couid then expand to take control 
of Germany. In 1923 the Bavarian 
Cabinet made him General State 
Commissioner with full 



emergency powers to suppress 
rightist demonstrations. During 
the Beer Hall Putsch, Kahr was 
taken captive and forced to co- 
operate with the Nazi plans. 
Escaping, he ordered the police 
and the Reichswehr to crush the 
rising, earning Hitler's undying 
hatred in the process. Hitters 
vengeance came on 6 June 1934 
during the Blood Purge. At the 



age of 71 Kahr was murdered: his 
body was hacked into pieces and 
thrown into a swamp near 
Dachau. 

Right The aristocratic Kahr earned 
Hitlers enmity when he was 
instrumental in crushing the 
Munich Putsch in 1323. The Nazis 
got their revenge during the Night 
of the Long Knives J I years later 




Kaltenbrunner, Ernst {1903 - 1946) 



Scar-faced Austrian giant who in 
1943 succeeded Heydrich as head 
of the RSHA, SS Security, 
Gestapo and SD. Born at Ried 
near Linz, Kaltenbrunner attended 
school with Adolf Eichmann. 
Earning a doctorate in Law in 
1925, he joined the Austrian Nazi 
Party in 1932, becoming head of 
the Austrian SS. Arrested for 
treason In 1934, he was briefly 
imprisoned. Kaltenbrunner 
played a major part in preparing 
for the Anschluss, becoming 
Austrian Security minister. He 
formed the Austrian SS into 
'auxiliary police' and arrested 
prominent figures like the former 
Chancellor, von Schuschnigg and 
Baron Louis von Rothschild. 
When Heydrich was made 
Reichsprotector of Bohemia and 
Moravia, Kaltenbrunner was 



appointed his deputy at the 
RSHA, Rising to head the security 
services after Heydrich's 
assassination, he became the 
power behind the Final Solution 
in the last two years of the war. 
He was hated and feared even by 
the Gestapo. 

Kaltenbrunner was arrested in 
Austria and brought before the 
International Military Tribunal on 
20 October 1945. He protested his 
innocence stating "I do not feel 
guilty of any war crimes. I have 
only done my duty as an 
intelligence organ and I refuse to 
serve as an Ersatz for Hitler." His 
performance at Nuremberg was a 
mix of denial, lies, memory 
'lapses', and blaming others. It 
was to no avail: he was found 
guilty of all four main war crimes 
charges, and hanged at 1.39 am 



on 16 October 1S46. As the trap 
was Sprung he said in a low calm 
voice "Germany, good luck!". 

Right At nearty two metres in 
height, the scar-faced Ernst 
Kaitenbrunner was an imposing 
presence in the Nazi Hierarchy, An 
intellectual thug, he took the reins 
of the Reich $ security apparatus in 
7342 when its creator, Reinhard 
Heydrich, was assassinated. 
Kaltenbrunner was responsible for 
the actual implementation of the 
Final Solution. He refused to 
accept responsibility for his 
actions at Nuremberg. 
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Kamerad 

One of the characteristics of 
National Socialism was the desire 
on the part of party members to 
disassociate themselves from 
bourgeois conventions. The most 



obvious example was the use of 
Kamerad- Comrade, or Friend - 
as the customary form of address 
within formations of the NSDAP. 
Ironically, it was a characteristic 



the Nazis shared with the 
Communists. The word was 
classless, and since it was much 
used in marching songs it also 
had resonances with the frontline 



experience which was so 
important to Hitler and the Party. 
German soldiers also used the 
word to indicate they were 
harmless when surrendering. 



Kampfbund 

The German Combat Association 
was a league of Bavarian rightist 
groups formed on 2 September 
1923. The occasion was a mass 
meeting of right-wing groups 
gathered at Nuremberg to 
celebrate the anniversary of 
Germany's defeat of France in 
1B70. The main parties in the 
group were Hitler's NSDAP, 
Friedrich Weber's Oberland 
League, and the 

Reichskriegsflagge organised by 
Adolf Heiss, All the parties were 
equally hostile to the national 
government in Berlin, and to the 
local government in Bavaria. 
Their stated aim was to bring 



down the hated Weimar regime, 
and to punish the 'November 
criminals' who they held 
responsible for losing the war. 

The leaders of the Kampfbund, 
dominated by Hitler, planned a 
coup in Bavaria, which they 
would use as a base to overthrow 
the Republic and to set aside the 
hated Treaty of Versailles. Two 
months later they launched the 
abortive Beer Hail Putsch. 

Right: Hitter and fellow nationalist 
leaders review a march-past at 
Nuremberg. They are attending 
the meeting of right-wing groups 
held in September 1923. 




Kampfbund fur Deutsche Kultur 



The 'Combat League for German 
Culture' was set up by Alfred 
Rosenberg in 1929 after the third 
Reich Party Conference. Its 
purpose was to oppose 
degenerate art, to combat the 
Jewish influence on German 
cultural life and to promote the 
Nazi cultural ideal. To Hitler, the 
only real culture was Aryan. The 
materialistic Jews could never 
produce culture. Once Hitler 
came to power the Kampfbund 
embraced the principle of 
Gleichschaltung. Originally used 
to describe the alignment of 
national taw to fit National 
Socialist principles, the term was 



applied to politics, labour, the 
economy and agriculture. In 
cultural terms it was intended to 
ensure that all artistic activities in 
the Reich would meet the 
standards set by the Fuhrer. 

Right Alfred Rosenberg conducts 
a party of senior Nazis through 
the Exhibition of Germanic Art 
held in Munich in 1937. This 
displayed material approved by 
the Reich, in contrast to the 
nearby exhibition of Entarte 
Kunst, or degenerate art. 
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Kampfzeit 

The 'Time of Struggle' was the 
term used by the Nazis for the 
party's history before 1933, 
though it was more specifically 
used to describe the early days of 
National Socialism in Munich. 

The concept of Kampf, which 
can also mean fight or battle, was 
probably the heart of National 
Socialism. Struggle and 
domination were seen as natural 
human conditions, and a superior 
race would use the struggle as a 
means of purifying humanity. 

The Kampfzeit was seen by 
later Nazis as an extension of 

Fronterlebnis - the romanticised 
view of life in the trenches so 
prevalent in German literature of 
the 1920s. Hitler looked back on 



the Kampfzeit with nostalgia, and 
even at the height of his power 
he surrounded himself with the 
old fighters who had been his 
comrades at the time. German 
schools included the Kampfzeit in 
their syllabi and writers and 
playwrights were encouraged to 
produce works covering the 
period. Kampfzeit was also used 
to describe the general milieu of 
war when Germans forgot their 
personal problems in favour of 
the national good. 

Right: Hitler joins with other Alte 
Kampf er on the anniversary of the 
Munich Putsch. These comrades 
from the Kampfzeit were the 
Fiihrer's preferred companions. 
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Kapp Putsch 

Like Munich, Berlin in the years 
after World War I was a hotbed of 
revolutionary activity. In March 
1920 the political violence erupted 
into a full-blown coup attempt. At 
the instigation of journalist and 
politician Wolfgang Kapp (1868 - 
1922), the Ehrhardt Freikorps 
Brigade marched into Berlin, 
protesting against the acceptance 
of the Treaty of Versailles by the 
Weimar government. Part of their 
anger was that the terms included 
their own disbandment. The 
Brigade declared that the 
government had been overthrown 



and Kapp had been made 
Chancellor. However, the army did 
not back Kapp, and at the urging 
of the Weimar government the 
war-weary citizens of Berlin called 
a general strike. After five days 
the Putsch collapsed and Kapp 
fled to Sweden. To the Right, the 
failure of the Putsch showed that 
the Weimar Republic was a 
'Bolshevik republic'. 

Right: Right-wing Freikorps 
members take to the streets in an 
unsuccessful attempt to seize 
power in Berlin. 



Karinhall 

In 1934, while serving as Minister 
President of Prussia, Hermann 
Goering acquired a former 
Imperial hunting lodge in the 
Schorfheide, northeast of Berlin. 

The large and sumptuous 
estate that Goering converted out 
of the Prussian domain lands 
became his personal property, 
named after his first wife Carin. 
For this lavish establishment he 
employed administrators, 



servants, foresters and huntsmen 
at public expense. After the 
beginning of the war he furnished 
Karinhall with artwork and 
treasures looted from all over 
Europe. The house was destroyed 
on Goering's order in April 1945. 

Right As the war turned against 
Germany, Goering spent more 
time in his palatial hunting lodge 
than on running the Luftwaffe. 




Karl Liebknecht House 



The Communist Party 
headquarters in Berlin, named 
after the revolutionary killed in 
the Spartacist rising of 1919. 
Hard-line Communists were the 
main rivals of the Nazis in the 
street battles of the 1920s and 
1930s, and the Party 
headquarters was a special target 
for the Brownshirts. 

On 25 February 1933, soon 
after Hitler came to power, Nazi 
Stormtroopers assaulted the 
building. Breaking in they seized 



large quantities of documents. 
These, they stated, included plans 
for an armed coup directed 
against Hitler and the Nazis. 

Right: The signs on the face of the 
Karl Liebeknecht House in Berlin 
left nobody in any doubt that this 
was the headquarters of the 
German Communist Party. A 
power to be reckoned with in the 
late 1920s and early 1930s, the 
Communists were stamped out by 
the Nazis after 1933. 




Konzentrations lager 



Official German term for a 
concentration camp, which were 
also known by the abbreviations 



and initials Kazetlager, KZ Lager 
and KL. In a piece of black 
humour, inmates of the camps 



Katyn Massacre 



In April 1943 the Germans found 
a series of mass graves in woods 
close to Smolensk containing the 
bodies of 4,500 Polish officers. 
Their hands had been bound and 
they had been shot in the back of 
the head at close range. 
Normally, a find like this would 
have been the work of an SS 
Einsatigruppe, but a neutra 
commission examined the site 
and agreed with the Germans 
that these people had been killed 



by the Soviets. They were the 
bodies of Polish officers captured 
in 1939 by the Red Army when it 
invaded eastern Poland. 

Right: A Polish priest accompanies 
German officials and Red Cross 
representatives at the exhumation 
in Katyn Wood, The remains of 
4,500 Polish officers slaughtered 
by Stalin's NKVD proved that the 
Soviets had little to learn about 
brutality from the Gestapo. 
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often called them KonzertLager ■ 
Concert camps. 



Nazi Horrors 



Issue 7: The Camp System 
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SECRET HITLER FILES 

Hitler at home 
Hitler's Putsch 




NAZI SYMBOLS 

Police insignia 

The Swastika 

The NSKK 



THE HOLOCAUST 

Deportations 
Buchenwald 




HITLER'S WAR MACHINE 

Early Panzers 

Pistols and smgs 

Fallschlrmjager 

NAZI HORRORS 

Life and death in the camps 

Eugenics and Euthanasia 

Non-Jewish genocide 
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HITLER'S HENCHMEN 

Julius Streicher 
Martin Bormann 
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Strength through Joy: 

Bribing the workforce 

with holidays and 

adventures 
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IN THIS VOLUME OF 

HITLER'S 

Third R«kh 
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What were the psychological 
pressures which drove Adolf 

Hitler? Was it a sense of 

destiny, or a megalomaniac 

hunger for power? 

INSIDE THE 
THIRD REICH 

The Axis was the alliance which 

supported Germany in war. But 

how did Hitler and Mussolini 

get together! 




Forbidden an air force after 

World War I, the Nazis began to 

create the Luftwaffe in secret It 

was the spearhead of 

Germany's early triumphs 

HITLERS BATTLES 

The Mediterranean was a 
secondary theatre to the 
Germans, but they had to get 
involved to support Italy - 
and to cut Britain's vital trade 
with her empire 



NAZI SYMBOLS 

The Nazi Eagle: 
Partner of the Swastika 




INSIDE THE 
THIRD REICH: HITLER'S 

IIEilfllMEfc! 

Rudolf Hess was one of Hitler's 
oldest party comrades. For 20 

years, he was the Fuhrer's 
shadow: until in 1941 he made 
a mad attempt to stop the war. 



NAZI MOBBODC 

Being a prisoner of war at 

any time is an awful 

experience - but If you were 

a Russian on the Eastern Front 

it was likely to be fatal. 
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